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CINDERELLA. 


—Pp—— 
OHAPTER XXVI. 


Pivinm, of course, was quite unexpected 

her sisters, and her cxvival was ro last 
wae hey dreamt of. 

Sophy and her luggage at the 

pe Arms, a clean, old-fashioned inn in 

Village, and walked up to the house 


It was a beautiful A 
ugust evening; there 
ya hardly a breath of air to stir the leaves 
surrounding plantations, nor a sound 
break the almost solemn, melancholy 
y ba the tread of her own light 
© avenue, and the loud cawing of 
sailing rooks, 
: Rivers had once more sunk into its 
ecayed and neglected state, 
flicke rehabilitation it had had was a 
: of the candle. The weeds were 
pee bore rampant, and flourishing; 
nod ger, the timber more neglected 
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[LEFT FOR DEAD !) 


Half the windows and more than half of 
house, as it came in sight, showed blind eyes, 
as it were—shutters up. 

One of the chimneys had been blown down. 
The bricks and mortar were still lying where 
they fell. It looked a dreary, doomed kind of 
place, as if, as Matilda bad said, there was a 
curse resting upon it and ita inmates, 

As Pauline came nearer, walking now on 
the grass at the side of the avenue, she over- 
tock a man, pacing slowly before her, with a 
stick in his hand, his head bent down, also 
walking on the grass, 

As she came quickly up bebind him, and be 
was aware of her pre moe, he started with 
an exclamation, an ith a face of nervous 
horror curious to witness. 

However, he appeared to be relieved in his 
mind at the first glance, It wasonly a woman 
—a well-dressed young woman. , 

He recognized her, though she had never 
beheld him before, and returned his scrutiny 
as he stood barring her path with a look of 
cool, contemptuous surprise, 

He was « thin, dark, youngish man, with 
well-cut features, and shifty black eyes, whose 











whole appearance bore witness to habits of 
dissipation, His featares were swelled and 
bloated out of their once classic shape. His 
nose was red, his eyes bloodshot, his hands 
trembling, his clothes shabby, soiled, 
thrown on regardless of ap oes. 

Pauline surveyed him with amazement as 
he said, in a thick, hoarse voice, with a slight 
foreign accent,— 

““Who are you? 
here?” ~ . 

“I want to see Madame Villiani and Miss 
Rivers,” she returned, promptly. ‘ Permit 
me to pass.’’ 

‘You are their sister, little Pauline, are 
you not? Lady Curzon, the Russian coun- 
tess, ha, ha!” with an inharmonious laugh. 
‘* What do you want with them? They never 
see any one, and they shan’t, unless you are 
bringing them money,” as if struck by & 
sndden happy thought, “Sir Philip is at his 
old games, I hear,” he added, with a leer, 
bending towards her, with both his hands in 
his pookets, and peering into her indignant 
face. ‘If it’s not one, it’s another, It's his 
way. Toujours, toujours,” 


What do you want 
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“+ Let me ” said theyoung lady, with a 
gestuxe of om ant oe) though she would 
sweep him asife, “I don’t know you, nor 
wish to know you.” : * 
‘Qh, the Countess is proud! 
room on the pathway, and letting her proceed, 
but keeping up with her all the time. wd 
davesey it will be an agreeable surprise, then, 
for you. to kuow that I have the honoor of 
— myself to you as your brother-in- 
a 


«What do you mean?” darting a look of 
scorn out of her dark. eyes at her shabby 
compenion, ¢ 

‘You have heard of the Count Villiani?”’ 

She could scarcely restrain a little shudder 
as she gave her head a quick jerk of assent. 

“He was said to be dead, but it was not 
trae; he returned, after all—alive, to the 
arms of his adoring Matilda. I,” laying his 
hand on his heagt and making a deep 
obeizance, “am Loresao Villiani, restored to 
my enraptured relationsy’ 

** What!” exclaimed his listener, in a key 
of amazed incred ~ ‘*Why, you were 
said to be drowned. I—” stammering— 
‘+ it is impossible; don't believe it.” 

“Who teld you that I was drowned?” he 
asked, ing suddenly. ‘Not Matilda, not 
Carrie?” 


“No, bobean-cye-witness. You are an im- 
poster; you are not Lorenzo Villiani; 
are imposing ugew- thore wihappy women— 
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into another « and , like 
prodigal, I “came et mé ‘ad 
and removing Ms shabby het “and 


at i ae 

“Bat it if not known—yom@ return,” she 
stammered, atlas “Mo one as heard of 
on” ; 


ss“ No, now igi} t@ Be known beyond ont- 
selves,” he +, with & certain menace 
in his fiery dark eye. “TIT am Count Villiani’s 
brother, Please tu tear that in mind. His 
dearest, only, best beloved twin brother,” with 
an ironical smile. 
“And why, if you are Lorenzo Villiani, do 
you hide your identity ?” 
“For many reasons, most béautifal young 
lady, retwons that would be riddles to you. 
Etelf you whe 2 reatly am. It will give you 
ant interest in me,” string with foolish com- 
plaisance ; *°bit it reality it iv w desid, dead, 
dead secret that Lorenzo is ative. Do you seo 
, etropincently: 
“TI cannot say that I do,” stiffly, a: 
speaRing in afrozeti tone. ea ne 
“ Another thing—one word more—not # 
to Mattie about the little trick F played 
pe hema og as tae did fe humorously 
to his secret, bigamous marriagsy. * Phe 
old wontdlt ives jewloumeas J uno. Shee ontain't 
ever Hke-meto talk ts you: She would not 
lef the see: you whem you were in the house 


eo 

id this faded, dhabby, bleatedlooking man 
still imagitie that he was yetthe Adonis who 
had wiled away many f Worrien’s Hearts 


in spite of their betterveaettwho had 
fondly faticied poor era tares !—that a Greek 
profile irresistibledark 696s; ind riltiant teeth, 
must belong otily to'the best; most chivalrous, 


honourable, loyal of men; instea? of being the 





fals@ maskof the most crafty, wnscrup@lous 
réprbate who éver whispered #weet nothings 
into'a women’#deluded ear? 

‘‘There is one person who must know,” 
said Paulie at last, in’ » tone of unusual 
decision. 9 

“ Must know!” 3 echced. “And who is 
that, pray?” angrily. < 

“Philip, He shall know at once! It is 
cruel to have kept him in the dark!” , 

And EF telf you,” speaking between his 
teeth, and dropping his guise of civility for 
one of threatening brutality, ‘‘that he shall 
not know—shall never know! What a fool 
I was to tell you; but you will be a grenter 
fool if yowrepeat it! For if you do—” ned- 
ding his- head, menacingly. 

‘* Keep your threats for those who are afraid 
of them, Courier Villaini, thief, swindler, 
forger, cheat, bigamist! I am not the sort 
of woman you take me for! Isha? treat you 
and your secret how and as I sme * she 
returned, ey with a onc bag 
defiance. ‘‘ You are inemy power; I am 
in yours! Please to Bear that in mind, 
- Courier Villaini}” 

| Courier Villaiwi’s faee during this speech 
was truly a sight fo see—amazement, horrer, 
doubt, and rage clase each other scross his 


visage in turn, audi were swatlowed up im tite 
_— 8 ome . - oft 
e groun stamped the grou 

he anaee his as ke rolled fort® in 

ions and dew aud curses in & 

fact, fkemodern Greek—langnage 

a 

moment, to Pauline, 

ry eee sera oe a a 

and sto’ short, a : oompe- 

oom with the lookof e said, as he 


wehaky, sillow forefinger,— 
“Gel You will find your sisters im there” 


indica the difspidated mansion them. 
“I wilt to you: again,” and abrupt! 
‘tming ow his heel, he plungs@-into an 


joiaing shrubbery and disappeared from hor |, 


the hall door. Hs 
‘all blistered, and 


eae at oa 


greatness, 

She was all right thistine; if was 
as she turned the door softly and looked in, un- 
perceived at firat, for a minute.or two. Mattie, 
now very wrinkled, grey, and withered, and 
as thin as a lamp-post, sat with her back to 
the window, pouring ont tea from a brown 
teapot with a broker , Ker whole atfert- 
tion riveted on the arficlé im question, and 
all her care giverr to s#ve herself from, spitting 
the precious contents; 

T was a on the tuble in the way 
of eatables bat half a loxf. No sugir, no 
butter, graced’ this exceedingly frugal nieutf. 
Carrie was épgaged in renovating an old 
gown, and it was evidently’ a task went 
miuch against the grain, for she sighed Hetvily 
as she removed some pihs fréry Her moth, 
and said,— 

‘* Déar me; low soon Paulie wonfd lave 
made this into som g like! Wat taste 
she‘ Hed; and how fast sie worke2! I wish I 
had her here for half-an-hour f” 

Het wish was fdlfilled on the epot, and she 
guve a@ long, shrill, little scream ag Her Walt 
sister at: that very mometif walked into the 
room. 

“ Here I am, Carrie, you see! How do you 
do, Matilda?” shaking Bands with her petrt- 
fied elder relative, “I got your letter, and 

thought I had Better come myself.” 
“ Ob, bless mie! ” ejaculated Mattie. “ What 





to sit iw their fornter days of | 


SET 





a start you did giveus! Howevér, I am 
glad to see you. Fam glad youlsams, 

will sea for yourself how—how we 

ing to the table with/a dramatic gesture, ang 
packeting ap her face in a way that betokengg 
tears, plenty of tears, and searching nervously 
for ker handkerchief, “I’m sure if 

ever had a dreadfut life I have hud is "age 
solving as she spoke, / 

* And he has come home?” said Pauling 
— herself. “So~ he-was notdéadyatiye 
all?” 


“ How,” with a violent start, “ how do yop 
know?” 

*‘T met him in the avenue. He told me 
We had a quarrel, Mattie! Ido not like him, 
It is he who has redaced you and Carrie tp 
this !’’ looking round with significance, 

foe ga — _ Cn im , 
“ He has drained us of every farthing! He 
has ruined us! We have not a decent gown, 
to our backs. I've not had a new bonnet for 
three years. We've had to giveup all society” 
—with a sob—‘‘ all decency $6 keep him in 
drink, cigars, and betting! He bets on the 
sly—he always lores! He takes every penny 
from us! eare all but starving! No one 
outside would belicve to what we have bean 
redaced! All by this man—this—” 
seerningly failedéher, and she burst into-tears, 

“ T ame come ely, ptm nt 
lookisg from one to the oflter of. hex 
sisters, “I sialfl provide for you, buftiot for 
him. He hay the estates, heh 


jou to want, he has ng 
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penne ae. ** Just what take 
evmtnpaes © anp tos Fea 

wa 

jevt for the night.” 


Soagg aoe: 

"So you and your husband don’t get on, ! 
hear, Paaline,” said Carrie, still stroking her 
sister’s gift, but unable to repress this gibe. 
“It was notsuch a grand love-match on his 
side as we thought}-eh? ” : 

‘‘ He loved me when he married me,” said 
Pauline, 

“ Bat be doesm’# mow. Ian’ that true?” 

“Yes, it is. I'm sorry to say, quite 

ma Whose faalt is tht, pray?” 
atitly. 

“T cannot tell you.. F believe ed 
ta of his nature. He is cltangéa 16, 4 
all!’ 

“Changeable! I hexr He ix the 
flirt in London; always ruaning.after 
pretty new face. Always makes a 
befig seen walking and drivin 
besuties: hy ow earth 


with the 
% rae 
ott iy Ais’ own odin? I should!” 


sively. ' 
Bests ‘Patifitte coutd answer M 

joined them with a largé paper package ms: 

band, seed: 
“ See, I found this,” she exolatmed, Of 





lessly, ‘tu your motlier’s little desk lomg ag! | 
- es #t,”” cofouring ailtily, “and T 
li 


dnge wf we it the other day, aud, 
may be glad to have it.” 
“Glait--very glad!” returned her state 
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gnateliing' from her hande this token 
her motiier, as'it undoubtedly appeared, 
repressing & burning desics to tear it 
and (thereand then. Ishalicome 
pater femorrow morning, Mattie, and we 
Win gettle- about’ business, and your having a 
large and regular allowance, and all that sort 
Bat® now’ F must be going; for it’s 

f dark; and® P promi iy that I 

Home for 


from 
and 


sed. Soph: 

dinner, Good-bye |” kissing 
each of their withered cheeks volantarily, for’ 
tei awd misery: had touched her not 
wore; after all, her own 
sed a, —— up; 
Carrie? “Brighter: days:are ia store you 
both !” and with this parting speech she went 

coef the —— into the anes 

shadows, carrying her precious par 

ven and‘ wondering ever: in ee own 
pd oom if could contain. “It's in my 
writing,” she told herself, asthe 


"8 
: eto ans adde@ fleetness to her 
/*an® TF did not do my little good 
‘of See: what a reward I 
hve got for-comipe down to them on the 
(ofthe ‘rioment with miy’ spare: cash 
otherwise I would’ never have got 
j her eb; | ** Virtue: isnot: 
alioys tiie ovens’ “ ; 
Orash the bushes to her” left,a 
egud@en, ertiel blow on the back of: 
ae—“Vittie was‘ gotay to be ite own 
r all, if #recompense was nesded 
by déndf worn att: I 
Lorenzo Villaini, of course, had Iaidcim wait 
and? plotted’ and planned Providence —his 
Providence—He declared had sen? thi inse 
, ich’ young lady into his 


She’ Rall conte alone--mystericusly, in fact. 
Sie would never’ be heard of; Phey had no 
peep about the —no servants i the! 

har @ deat old creature im the 
kitefier, “hed offered too greats tempt 
tion’ té* # tan’ who knew no soruples; She 
niéh. Hib wife was her next 
. frosband 1 ta hegre ae doer’ 
stranpers—~a Jnoky cironmstande 
riaeae Soe never’ be missed,” he-said 
a -@ savage satisfaction, a» 
‘Her after him: ite tha tow under- 
ee, . Pe oo 
empty e, & big pai a handkerchie 
ply ip taemk Back! minus: the 
money, With furiots exasperation—snd halt- 


sdozee strange cathe. ‘(She is as stilhas a 
stone" Hé- said fo himself} as he Mid his ear 
toher “Tt Bud been easily done. He 


®& rich‘ man onee more! What a 
slow the ‘thioaght sent through his brain ! 
And she would never be missed ! ” 


ee 


‘- 0 fea ee XXVH. 

UR honr ‘8 and’ dinner waited 
for Péatine, bat no Battie appeared, and the 
tormer:came to the natura! conclusion that 
het midttess: had clanged ber min@, and hed 
deidt€ t0°remaitr at Mount Rivers all night. 
ant morning arrived, but no Tiady Carzon; 
Wile day passed, an@ stil! ne Lady 


ty felt dal, very dull, indeed, guutng 
at the little High:street (over the wire 
insured the inmates of the best 
patlour at the Rivers Arms from the pulie 
‘wat with her sisters, sad: her 

leet Wot@s her Yast Injunctions, had besn,— 
where you are; Sophy. Ox no 
retige  OY to Mount Rivers until I 


Tiliet heart’ she aid’ not wish even Soph 
toners dept - averty to whieh mereehe, 
these oe phy waited on patiently 


: days, 
aay tO her mvtresy’s eerentrie impulees, 
retain bly whe had been perstaded to 
and, whes why hed she not: sent’ fer her, 
elotheny was more’ to the purpose, her 


The maid of Lady Oarzon war, of course, 


oe 





much reepectéd:at the inn,.avd bidden tw tex 
im the privacy of the landlady’s own sanctum. 
The said stout, garrulona landlady tad a good 
gossip in view such as her soul loved. 

She would: hear, at first-hand; all about Sir 
Philip’s queer way, sud whether it. was he, or 
Lady Curzon, that did not‘ hit iteff.” She 
would also hear the fall details of the great 
Ragsian fortune, whose extent was. debated 
in the viilage with solemn faces and bated 
breath; and when Sephy: gave a cordial as. 
sent td the invitation, Mrs,. Lurks, the hostess, 
figuratively smacked. her lipsin delinious auti- 
= Tagg of a feast: of reason aud.a- flow of 
soal | 

Bati she! was: doomed to dizappointment, 
Sophy didinet: loose her tougne, ws she would 
wish, over: the hot buttered cuties wad’ delicate 
cream-flaveared tes. In fact, it was the 
other’ way about. 

Skea, Mrs; Larks, found herself carried. away 
by her guest's ready, appreeiasive sympatiy, 
athentive: manner, and; confidential attitude, 
and was seen disceursiog fluertly on all the 
most piquant topics: in the neighbourhood, 
insoliding: a bird'sieye view ef the county 
town. 


“ Things is going: to nack. and. ruin up at 
the; house, as E suppose. you knew ?” said Mrs, 
Lark, nodding, her. head solemnly, “ Worse 
Cancarey. I don’t. know how it will end, or 
where!’ 


* Dean me; Mrs. Larks,, you.don’t maan it; 
and. how dees-ii:-happen? Tudy makes her 
sistors-an. allowance, I can asasure you,” 

‘Oh, indeed... Do you say ro?” — here wag 
one iteny of intelligence. * Bat. what allow- 
ance-conld stand him? He has ruined ’em! 
They were.poor enough,.in all conscience, bat 
since he came, about: three years agn, he has 
just stripped ’em bare.as this table!” empha- 
sisieg the fact with a plamp, ref hand. 

‘Aud who is he, mum?” demanded Sophy, 
her curiosity not unnaturally aroased. “The 
Countess is a widow!” 

‘““He says be is Count Villiani’s twin- 
brother ; and, goodners knows, he is no credit 
to him, not that any of usever saw'the Count. 
We heard Ke was a vain, handsome, young 
félfow, with a face lite a picture; and that's 
what took her. He ran’ through the whole 
propérty in a few years. Ob!” lifting her 
hands and eyes, “if Mr. Rivers was’‘to come 
bask ont of his grave avd see it—he that had 
such. a pride. out ofthe place! T give you my 
word the lawns were velvet, and in the 
avenué there was notso muclt as‘one leaf to 
be seen, it was swept that carefally, and’ vow 
you shoul? just see the place:for pure curio- 
sity—it slike w wilderness, You migit geta 
crop of grass off the'dtive. The chimneys is 
down, wirdows' brokem, pictures sold, plate, 
forniture, books; everything! Two big cart- 
loads' went ont of the place only nine. weeks 
ago--farniture fo brekers in London. It'y 
little that's left ; and they’ onby keep one old 
woman ir the: kitehen, and’ she wouldn’t stay 
only she wonld ‘have to go on the parish. For 
iff little whe get# to eat by all accounts!” 
patising for breath: 

“ And what's dene with the money, Mra. 
Latks'? “ said Sophy; impressively. ‘“ What 
becomes of the affowence'?’” 

“ Don't I telf you, my dear,” laying her 
hand affectionately'om Sephy's knee, ‘* chad ha 
spends it.” 

“And what on? What does he do with 
it?” 

‘¢ Well, for one thing, he drinks, My stays, 
howhedtinkst It’s brandy; a dozon botties 
doss no time. He has a bill here and another 
at the Red Cow as long asthe street. He 
smokes; but that’s not half. He bets on 
races; and goose away for twe or three weeks 
atatime, with all teir money ia his pocket, 
and comes back with barely as much as his 
railway fare. He plays carda, too.” 

‘*And why do they stand it, and let him 
drag all the moueyfrom them?” demanded 
Sophy, with indignation, “ He is' no more 
than brother-in-law, and what's that? A 
nasty, drunken, gambling, spending foreigner! 


I'd send him to the riget abous if I was-one 
of them, I'd let him know he would not live 
on. me!’’ nodding ber head with much de- 
cision. a 
‘That may be all very. well for: you, my 
dear, t«lking here quietly with me, but if you 
saw him, with his red face and his wisked 
black eyes! He's: a bad man, that’s what he 
is, and those two ladies are mortally afraid of 
him, and just goin fear and trembling, he is 
that violent, and when he’s had a drop, which 
is most always, he's like a demon They do 
say,” dropping her voice to a whisper, ‘‘asg 
how he kuocks ’em about and beats ’em,” 
opening: her eyes very wide. 

“Mercy on us!—and. to think. of my lady 
being ia the house, under: the very same roof 
with such. a character! I'll go up to the 
house this very evening,. and. see wien she's 
coming away,” exclaimed Sophy, with much 
decision, pashing buck. her chair as she spoke, 
aud dusting the crumbs from her apron. 

* What brought her here at ali?” de- 
manded Mra, Lurks, pointedly. ‘ They were 
noue too good to her ia old times, by alli ac- 
counts,” 

‘*Skhe came to—to help them, as well as I 
can make out; to. brivg, them. money, and to 
206 them:gaing again,” retarned Sophy, proud 
alike of her mistress’s wealth and gen¢d- 
rosity. 

“ Well,. I don’t.doubt but he wilk be civil 
enough and on his best. behaviour if that’s her 
erraud,” said Mrs, Larks, with conviction; 
‘and. if you'll be said by me you will bide 
here till to-morrow afternoon, as you say she 
tuld. you express not to next or pigh the house, 
and: raaybe she does nos like her orders dis- 
obeyed. Is she that sozt?’’ significantly, 

Sophy frankty sdmitted that she was, and 
reluctantly resigned herself to wait, being 
positively certain to hear from her mistress 
the fetowing: day without fail, she assared 
herself; but her assurance was vain, No note, 
ne message arrived, 

As the morning hours crept:slowly, drowsily. 
ov, and Soephy’s patience ebbed at. last, no- 
thivg; could keep. her from Mount Rivers, 
she declared to her hostess emphatically, 
ashe tied. her bonnet strings with a jork, and 
set cut alone along the dusty highway that 
led to her destination; her mizd was filled 
with impatience, curiosity, indignation, and 
@ very slight tinge of misgiving, as she walked 
along between.the high dust-powdered hedges 
ata very. brisk pace. 

Sse reached the entrance to Mount: Rivers 
ere long, and pushed baek the ruaty gate, after 
some difficulty. It closed behind her with a 
clang as she commenced to walk up the grass- 
grown avenue 

‘What a place!’ she thought, with con- 
temptuons horror, being a young woman of 
orderly instincts, “ What'a thicket:on either 
side! what overgrown trees! what a. dismal 
atmosphere of neglect on abl sides! and not 
only of neglect; but cf gloom!” 

She felt depressed, in: spite of: herself, as 
she carefully picked up her diness, and walked 
qeickly on, ‘ 

Being a person whokad strong nerves and 
not easily dismayed, she fought valiantly 
againet a strong inward reluctance to proseed 
up this lonely; rante avenne alone, 

At last she came in sight of the house, at 
last she stood upon the grey stone steps, and 
gave a vigorous tug to the bell (which we know 
was broken), and no one came to the door. 

Sophy hada tolerable stock of patience, and 
pulled and pealed at the bell, and in vain 
hammered on the door with her knuckles, 
irnitably at first, and then very imperiously 
witb not merely her knuckles, but a stoze. 

At last—at: last she heard seme one com- . 
ing; slow, shuffling footsteps, approaching 
through the empty, re-echoing hail, and an 
old crone, with a face as wrinkled as a roasted 
apple, and ®.eap with a portentous frill, and a 
countenance a8 sour as vinegar opened two 
inches of thedoor, and said very irritably,— 





‘s What's your business?” 
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“I am come to see Lady Curzon,” returned 
“Sophy, with a spark of fire in hereye. | 

“ Lady who?” screamed the crone, with her 
thand behind her ear. a 

* My mistress, Lady Cur—zon,” shouted 
*Gophy. ‘She came here three days ago.” —_ 

“Don’t know anything about her; she is 
aot here,” making a movement as if she 
would slam the door. 

‘Then where is she?’ demanded Sophy, 
one foot inside the hall. 

“ How should I know?” insolently. 

«But she came here—three days ago—to 

ae her sister and has never come back,” 

“ Don’t think it,” at the top of her cracked 
-organ ; “never came here that I knowof. I 
-mever see her, and never want to,”’ 

‘*Nonsense!"’ cried Sophy, out of all 
patience, pushing herself half way into the 

hall with a sudden, quick movement, ‘I tell 
you she is here, and I will see her, There's 
some foul play.” 

’ * Hoity toity |” screamed the old hag, back- 
ing into the hall, and who was by no means 
as deaf as was believed, but had her own 
good reasons for affecting to be as non-hearing 
as a stone. “That’s a good joke, surely. 
Come in, then, and look around you, and make 
your mind at ease. But it’s my opinion as 
you are mad.” 

‘*Mad yourself, you old harridan! Take 
me to Lady Carzon this moment, or to her 
sisters, or, I give you my word, I’ll go for the 
police !’’ retorted Sophy, 

***The police!—he, he, he! Go for ’em— 
ran for ’em, if you please. I can’t take you 
to Lady Curzon, ’oauee, for good reason, she 
never came here, and I can’t take you to her 
sisters, ‘cause, for good reason le ! ain’t at 

‘home. They went away to London three 
days ago. What do you say to that, my 
beauty?” 

* And is there no one in the house? ” 
demanded Sophy, looking round, and then 
seating herself on the foot of the atairs with 
an air of resolution. 

“No one! And if you don't believe me, 
which would be like your imperence, you can 
look,”’ eo her head portentously, folding 
her arms, and scratching her withered, bare 
¢lbows as she spoke. 

“Then I just will look,” said Sophy, sud- 
denly jumping up and running upstairs at 
the top of her speed, 

She knew the house well, having been there 
for some time before Pauline’s marriage. 
Door after door she flung open, and displayed 
nothing but dust and dilapation or resound. 
ing emptiness, and she called “ Lady Curzon ” 
ati the top of her voice till she was nearly 
hoarse, but nothing answered her but a faint 
mocking echo that came out of odd corners 
and down the wide, winding staircase, Up- 
stairs, at any rate, there was no trace of her 
mistress, and the house was nearly empty. 
What did it all mean? 

“ Well, I hope as your satisfied now?” 
said the charwoman, sarcastically, as she 
followed the bewildered Sophy from the empty 
dining-room to the empty drawing - room. 
Maybe you'd like to see the kitchen?” deri- 


oe  & 
“T would; and the cellars, and the pan- 
tries, and the stables,’ retorted the other, 
hotly. “Ill leave no stone unturned till I 
Fe my mistress, and that I tell you for a 
“Well, an’ you won't find her here, Not 
an’ if you was to pull the house down and 
leave itina heap! ‘Cause why?—she never 
came here! This is the kitchen,” flinging 
phe the door with a flourish—an immense 
tchen with a grand but rusty range, a little 
pte — was a kettle, a chair before 
» ich reposed i 
besrings & frying-pan and two 
“Iwas just a-going to have my di 
see, and there ain’t Aad. for ring “T'm on 
&-cooking for the family, you'll perceive, and 
sad I'm a-goin’ myself to-night.” 
‘Why? Are they not coming back?” 








‘Not as I knows on, anyhow,” now placing 
the pan on the fire and turning over the her- 
rings with tender care and an iron fork. 
I’m not a-coming back. I'd rather go into 
the house. ‘There ain’t no drinkin’ and 
swearin’ and brawlin' there, and the food’s 
as good, anyhow!” : 

“ Where are they gone to—the ladies?” per- 
sisted Sophy. 

“ Lauk a-mercy ! how oan I tell you! 
They just packed up their things—and pre- 
cious little they had —in two bags, and sent 
for me, and told me they was going for a while 
on important b and I was to give up 
the key to Mr. Jones, the sexton, when I'd 
sorted up the place a bit, and locked the house 
and barred the windews. Now you have it all 
pat, my dear,” turning a herring as she spoke, 
“ and I a you're feeling easier in your 
mind, a-comin’ and banging down the t 
door with « pavin’ stone, and a askin’ for Lady 
Curzon, and tearing through the house like a 
madwoman, and lookin’ for what never was 
here. ’Cause why?—she never came here? 
Did anyone ever know such — I hope 
as your satisfied, miss? I do hope as how 
you are feelin’ better and easier in your 
mind!” with would-be withering irony. 

“ Mark me, old woman,” said Sophy, laying 
her hand fiercely on that person's ; 
“if anything has to my young 
lady, I'll see you for it with these two 
eyes, as sure as my name is Sophia Jane 
Johnson,” and, emphasising this warning with 
a little push, wi caused the frying-pan to 
oscillate in an alarming manner, Miss Jobn- 
son, in a great state of anxiety and mental 
perturbation, hastily departed from the lower 
regions, and took her way once more down 
the avenue ata very hurried walk. 

‘“* Easy in her mind !” never in her life had 
she been leas so. Fear added speed to her 
feet ; she arrived back at the Rivers Arma, 
and into Mrs, Larks’s portly, expectant pre- 
sence nearly running, and brea , between 
haste, fear, and excitement, 

“Oh! Mrs, Larks,” she said, shutting the 
door loudly after her, and collapsing inte a 
chair, and throwing off her bonnet. “,Here’s 
a nice business,” she continued, “I went up 
to that place and did not see a seul, 
and thundered on the door till my arm sibel 
and at last an old hag let me in, and she told 
me my lady had never been there at all—she 
had never seen her; and, what's more, there 
was no one in the house but herself—the 
others had gone away three days ago!” 

Pe ge ee Aw Yai — Mrs. 
arks, 8 ing wo paces, and seat 
herself on the sofa, with one fat hand rs 
either knee, and survey her companion 
with a countenance of intense curiosity. 
“ Then, Miss Johnson, if your lady is not up 
at the house, and had never been seen there, 
it seems to me the question is just this— 
to put the matter in a nutshell—where is she?” 

* Aye, that just is the question, Mrs, 
Larks,’’ returned Sophy, tragically; ‘‘and 
it’s not a question for you and me to look for 
an answer to—but the police! She came 
down here with plenty of money in her pooket 
to do an act of ty unknown to anyone, 
She goes away from alone. She falls in 
with that terrible, desperate man you were 
speaking of—she is never seen again. It’s— 
it’s my belief he has made away with her, 
and they have all fled the country,” concluded 
Miss Johnson, hysterically. 

‘* There’s sense and reason in what you say,” 
rejoined her companion, promptly, her imagi- 
nation inflamed at once by tragical possibili- 
ties, and now in as ta state as of mental 
excitement as theother. “ That villain would 
do anything—anything; and he has got three 
days’ start. Here, rge!” suddenly 
calling down into the bar, ‘‘ come here directly. 
We (to Sophy) will see what my good man says 
to it ; his head'is screwed on the right way, you 
bet. I feel quite flabbergasted myself.” 

Her good man was asharp, wiry little fellow, 
with a long nose and sandy hair, and recalled 





a fox irresistibly to one’s mind as he 
upon the scene with a brisk demand | 

“ Well, wife, what's up, now?” 

A great deal was up, he soon learnt, 
inmate (that was to have been) was mi 
this three days, and there was no tals ot 
tidings of her at the house. 

“Where was she?” This was a hard oy 
for himtocrack, Hislittle eyes roved crattily 
round the room, of unspeakable signif. 
“Sie fe hing” be asd, spina 

“ g My 8 
when Sophy came to the end of pa 
sively told tale, ‘is to telegraph. We wil 
oe to Sir Philip; maybe as she is with 

m ” 


“ As much as Iam,” put in Sophy, socom. 


y- 
“‘Or she may have gone back to her frienj 
they seaside. She may be in London, « 
‘*What! and have forgotten me here, Mr, 
Larks, excuse me, but your talking a deal of 
nonsense,” exclai Miss Johnson, . 
“‘we will go across now thie instant 
post-office, and then from that we'll go to 
police, but it’s ay ee that we should 
them first ; it’s them will have to do this bui. 
ness, or my name is not Sophia Jane John. 
—_ scagaeema Mae h aa she 
, and preparing for imm action, 
despite of Mrs. Lar "s entreaties ‘to stays 
moment, dear, jast one moment, and kave » 
ty ek ere and to settle you 
mind a bit.” 

No, no! She was deaf to the offer, ani 
already half-way across the street, 

The telegrams were sent off there and then. 
That was an easy matter, but the police wer 
not so readily putin action, It was a drowsy 
little village—the one constable was away 
locking up some boys, who were convicted o 
robbing orchards, ‘‘He would not be back 
before night,” so said his wife, with the com 
eteclig, corvaying tho casliot Aalpal 
au e 
the Seen teel Mr. Larks, as she stood upon her 
own doo , with maddening sang froid. 
Prt a for!” ry | \ se entialie : 

erent manner. nything “ 

* T ean’tsay rightly yet,” rejoined Mr. Lark, 
with true but pure caation, ‘ not just quite 


yet. 

** But I can,” broke in Sophy, im H 
“and you oan tell your phy, nee 
comes oot what I tell you. A yas lady 
has been made away with three days ago, 0 
or about Mount Rivers, and, as I'm & 
woman, I tell you that the job he is to be after, 
and what he has io look out for, is murder! 


OHAPTER XXVIII. 

. No news—no good news—came either from 
Sir Philip, from Letty, or from Paris. No 
one knew avything of Pauline, no one bul 
heard of her; she had mysteriously, 0m 
pletely, and unaccountably disappeared, from 
that day when she had set out to walk alow 
to Mount Rivers. 

She had not even been noticed on the road. 
One boy admitted that he had seen a tall 
young lady, with a black parasol, 
very quickly in that direction; but no om 
saw her enter the gates, and no one saW 
return. 

The local police rubbed their foreheads, and 
averred that it was ‘‘a queer start, » rum 
as ever they knew.” Two detectives cau? 
down from Scotland-yard, and were vey 
silent, and looked excessively wise, abe 
it they knew all about the matter, but did 
consider it professional to allude Ps the 
which was in every one’s mind, the q | 
in yg one’s mouth—“ What had become 
Lady Curzon?” 


re 
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up his quarters at the “ Arms,” and 
interviews with police in plain ol The 
otherwise; but it all came to nothing. foaad 
only trace of the missing fe to be nich 
was her black lace parasol, which was 


Sir Philip himself epsedily arrived and took 


vibes 3 | 
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gp in the depths of the tangle of a thick, | day she arrived there, and without any hint - much nicer, and by on pomagge 
tion, and which looked as if | to anyone previously that you contemplated a | for all parties concerned if she had gone o 
overgrown plantation move.” pr y 7 P in the small-pox, instead of making this ex- 


: hidden ; also one or two scraps of 
it bas ack material were found stuck on the 
pushes, a3 if—horrible idea |—some heavy 
pody had been recently dragged through. 

Sophy hysterically recognised these little 
rags a8 & portion of the thin black garment 
her mistress had worn the afternoon she set 
ont for Mount Rivers. 

These bits of cashmere and the parasol 
were all the traces of Lady Curzon that could 
be , and things certainly looked 
plack indeed, and the popular voice 
W —nay, did more than wkisper—the 
ugly word ‘‘ murder.” 

of ceurse, no inquest, as no 

body was forthcoming ; twelve jurors could 
not well sit on @ fanciful, elegant lace parasol ; 
pat people were just as well satisfied in their 
po gan eh that Lady Curzon had been 
“made away with” as if they had seen the 
remains borne ‘past on a shutter, and 

ont in the big parlour at the Arms. 

Needless to state, Mount Rivers had been 
ransacked from garret to cellar, and nothing 
was found—no traces, no papers, no evidenee ; 
nothing but quantities of lumber, dust, eob- 
web, and some old furniture and des- 
pised by the brokers as not worth their 
notice. 


Ot course the late inmates were carefull y 
looked up, and, contrary to expectation, were 
found in Fumble lodgings in London, and in- 

lawyers, detectives, and Sir 
him 


ured innocence and morose insolence 
were bat feeble and unsnfficient terms b 
which to express the attitude of Matilda Vil- 
fisni and her husband's twin brother. Carrie 
never on these occasions. 

They declared without hesitation they had 
not seen the missing lady for years. Yes, 
Matilda actually declared this vehemently, 
titting well with her back to the light, the 
blinds half down, her hands locked tightly in 
control their trembling, and speak. 


asperity. 

Count wont further. He pooh-poohed 
notion of robbery and murder as ridiculous 
got up by the villagers, who were hard, 
a topic. I¢ was far more likely a what- 
it plant, a ruse on the part of the lady 
shake off her identity as Lady 

away with someone and enjo 

her fortune. The terms on whic 
Philip lived were well known. 
ig, saved lovely ; Te Ton. 
be Eg eS 
wyer, sharply—the lawyer who 
was passing Count Villiani under the harrow of 

& searching examination. 

“Her sisters!” with a burst of frankness, 
‘Her sisters, to be sure,” returned the keen- 
witted-Greek, who had been keeping himself 
sober, knowing that to be otherwise at such a 
Critical meant ruin in every sense of 

. His suggestion did not appeal to 

oner, who was, nevertheless, com- 
baffled. ‘‘ Ah, those three days start ! ” 

inwardly ejaculated. “ We will have hard 

work to them up. Still less did this 

.. i . 2. eee, _ ese = had 

C) e honour o ing on 

Lady Ourzon’s relations, and who was benohy 

in learning her fate, As the Count's 

Pleasant view of matters was laid before him 

With a significant smile he started up, far too 

fabus to ejaculate a syllable for some seconds, 
and then he said,— 

If you breathe a word of that kind to 

throw = a , Se street,” YY he 

capable o as good, if not 

= than his word. The Gount was cowed, 

joka” Th Pc gg pre incoherent about “a 

ark, ‘ 
with his etermined-looking fellow, 
than 


a 


HU 
jr 


4 


FF 
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temper and sh lancet- 

uestions gave him muase ‘Gnchtiness 
the rest of them put together, except 
—she was very keen. “It is a remark- 
in ence,” said Mr. Loraine, after a 
Pause, “that you should leave the place the 








“We don't bawl out our plans on the house- 
tops,” replied the ready Count, with a shrug; 
‘and, anyway, her coming and our going was 
a mere coincidence.” 

‘* You left after she came. Some hours after 
she was seen on the road near Mount Rivers,” 

“How do you know that?’ demanded the 
Count, with’a sneer, “ Are you from Scotland- 
yard? A Saul among the Prophets !’’ 

“No, to your last question. With regard to 
the other, you walked five miles to Falkland 
Junction, and travelled up by the night mail, 
instead of going, as usual, from a station 
within half-a-mile, True, you always travel 
by night ; but why did you and your wife take 
such a round on that one occasion? I speak 
frankly, you see; 1 don’t mince matters,” eye- 
ing him sternly. 

** You frankly, with a vengeance, and, 
although the business is no affair of yours,” 
savagely, “I'll tell you why we went so far, 
and on foot—to save money. Since you must 
know, it made two or three shillings difference 
in our fares. Now, are you content to know 
what paupers Lady Curzon has for her nearest 
relations?” 

** At any rate, you are none. The brother- 
in-law of a step-sister is beyond the pale,’ re- 
joined the other, coolly; ‘‘and as to two or 
pee = shillings—you paid for your tickets in 
gold,” 

At this thrust between the joints of his 
armour the Count recoiled visibly. He turned 
pale lemon—his nearest approach to white— 
and stammered,— 

** Tt’s false—it’s a lie.” 

“T can prove it,’ returned Mr. Loraine, 
keeping his eye steadily fastened on him, 

“Prove away,” furiously, ‘‘Z don’t care. 
You'd better mind your own affairs, not mine, 
Ah! I remember Mr. Oscar Loraine,” with a 
gleam of vindictive fury—‘'a nice young man 
about town, the fastest young cornet in the 
Lancers, well known on the turf and in 
gambling hells—he has reformed, has he? He 
takes up cases like a paid detective ; he takes 
particular interest in the disappearance of 
the pretty wife of his friend, Sir Philip, 
Don’t overdo it; it would be a mistake. It’s 
my opinion that you are running a false trail, 
my friend, and that she has gone out of the 
country, and you know where! ” 

**I told you before I’d half kill you, and 
now I will,” exclaimed Mr. Loraine, springing 
up and seizing him by the collar; but in de- 
ference to Mattie’s shrill screams, and not 
wishing to bring in the police, he threw him 
from him half across the room with a gesture 
of disgust. “I'll tell you one thing, you 
lying, foul-mouthed ruffian,” he said, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ that I believe you know where she 
is,and if there’s law in the land, if there’s 
justice in the world, they shall overtake you 
yet, and so will J,” and with these parting 
words he seized his hat and dashed out of the 
room, banging the door loudly after him. 

“He did it—he did it; I saw it in 
his eyes! I saw it in that woman's 
ghastly face, her trembling hands, her atti- 
tude; but how can TI bring it home to him? 
How?” he asked himself, in a kind of frenzy 
of deeperation. ‘And that poor, wretched 
girl—what an end to what a life! If she does 
not reappear—and how can she ?—that 
wrinkled, yellow-faced woman, with the 
furtive eyes, gets all her money. Oh! I see 
the whole thing as plain as if it had been 
done before my eyes—she just walked into the 
lion’s den!” 

Here he paused, quite overwhelmed at the 
horrid vision, and going into a chemist’s shop 
sat down for a few minutes, and eagerly 
drank large draughts of water. ‘The gentle- 
man was ill, evidently ; the heat was tropical, 

Sir Philip, of course, was concerned, was 
shocked, was in a kind of way stunned. He 
did not like such a sensational event happen- 
ing in his family. If poor Pauline was to die, 





traordinary exit! He could not tell whether 
he was a widower or not. 


(7o be continued.) 








A Quern WHO WRITES. 


Queen Elizabeth of Roumania is one of the 
most literary ladies of European courts. She 
writes pleasingly and much—too much, indeed, 
for her own reputation. Her great theme is 
woman, her joys and sorrows—especially her 
sorrows, for she has suffered much. Some of 
her thoughts are worthy of transcription. 

“If a woman is bad,” writes the queen, 
“man is generally the cause thereof.” 

‘Do not trust aman who does not believe 
in thy happiness in thy home.” 

About woman the queen writes :— 

‘* Among the savages the wife is an animal 
of burden, among the Turks a luxury, ameng 
Europeans she is both.” 

‘*The woman of the world is seldom the 
a 

: appy wife is like a er 
to the blast; she remains. a bud for along 
time, and when she develops to a blossom she 
quickly withers and fades.”’ 

“The virtue of a wife must often be very 
great, for not unfrequently she must have 
sufficient for both herself and her husband.’’ 

Abont love Queen Elizabeth writes :— 

‘* If one forgives one loves no longer, for true 
love knows nothing of forgiveness.’’ 

‘The jealousy of those who love us is the 
grandest flattery.” 

‘*Man and wife should never cease to do a 
little ‘courting, no matter how old they may 
be.’”’ ° 





A Tame Borrerrty. 


One summer I watehed the larve of the 
swallow-tailed butterfly through their dif- 
ferent stages, and reserved two chrysalides to 
develop into the perfect insect, 

In due time one of these fairy-like creatures 
came out. I placed it ina small Indian cage 
made of fine threads of bamboo, 

A carpet of soft moss and a vase of flowers 
in the centre made a pleasant home for my 
tiny ‘* Psyche,” 

T found that she greatly enjoyed a repast of 
honey ; when some was p on # leat within 
her reach, she would unooil her long proboscis 
and draw up the sweet food with great 
— enjoyment. 

he was so tame that it became my habit 
(says Mr. E. Brightwen, in the Century) once 
or twice a-day to take her on my finger, and 
while I walked in the garden she would take 
short flights hither and thither, but was 
always content to mount upon my hand again. 

She would come on my finger of her own 
accord, and, if the day was bright, would 
remain there as long as I had patience to carry 
her, with her wings outspread, basking in the 
sunbeams, which appeared to convey exquisite 
delight to the delicate little creature, 

I never touched her beautiful wings. She 
never fluttered or showed any wish to escape, 
but lived three weeks of tranquil life in her 
tiny home; and then, having, as I suppose, 
pe the Png of butterfly existence, she 

uietly ceased to live. 
7 On the day of her death the other butterfly 
emerged, and lived for the same length of 
time. 

Both were equally tame, but the second 
ap to show more intelligence, for she 
discovered that by folding her —_ together 
she could easily walk between the slender bars 
of her cage; and, having done so, she would 
fly to a window and remain there, basking in 
the sun, folding and unfolding her wings with 
evident enjoyment, until I presented my 
finger, when she would immediately step upon 
it and be carried back to her cage. 
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f iti th fi i Not con- } terribl tamorphosis of. striek humanity, 

j , r sin, -} terrible metamor of. stri 
& LOVER. AND HIS LASS. one wiih doing. evil yoursall you dragged | E feel how true itis that * Vaigguteat ; 


— 


CHAPTER XVIIT.— (continued). 

As I declare to my having.seen Colin's face 
aunt gives vent to a choking, gasping kind of 
laugh, which makes one’s blood ran cold to 
hear, It is the utter callousness of it in this 
room of mourning that makes it eo horrible 
—a very spasm of grin hilarity. 

How weil it must have been done?” she 
says, musiogly, with those staring grey eyes 

on my face-—“how completely were you 
deceived) Nosuxpicion seenis to have diammed 
your’ mind for one moment that i¢ was not 
yourlover yowsaw, 1 suppose; thes, you will 


* pot beligve ame whew DL tell-you thatib wax not 


Cvita Bonyletom you sww, bat: Michael |’ 

Can atid’ kuow what she is saying? It 
so@ads incredible: Not Colin after all—not 
my own dear Golim, but poor dead; erring 
Michael! If iteould'betras{ Amdyew F did, 
indeed; see Him) so plainty,. 

“Ta your lover's: clothes; truly ;. that was 
easy enough, for they matuhed iw height; but 
Michiwel, for ell that’ sie goes om, stilbin that 
level, musing tone, as if she delighted in pro- 
lougiagethe wihappy niyster yy aud gloated in 
tie untallbwedstriumpirof past: 
fally'acoomplished, — 

“ Stay a moment, Aunt Rachel” I exelsim, 
sadly. ‘You tell it wan Mictiael I 
saw thwhnight Yourforget that, thougt the 
room weedarkened andthe light din,} could 
not mistakwiore face: for the other, Colin's 
fuse wes aeplain-to me thew se yours is) now. 
I wish, how Iewish, it iad not:beexw!’’ F endy 
earnestly. 

“ Yes, it was cleverly done,. Powys itomight 
have deceived’ eyes tian yours of that 
night,. It was Leilss: handiworls,.and I pwid 
her well for it. I gave her fifty pounds—~@# 
large sum for a woman to give; but I 
would have given three or four times that sum 
if it had been mecessavy/ and Within my power 
to.give, for Michaels sake, What were afew 
pounds ty. 11 compared’ to his | Hisppi- 
ness; ubw he lies there, pulteless, sizht: 
less, dead, and T am left alors,’ site noms; 
laying her head fir one nioment. sguinat ths 
oofix B& * ad 

The vext itis erect once-more, aud aie gees 
on, all trace of softness: vanished, — 

“Yes, I Ker well for Ker work; aud sho 
deverved it. 1 dt not grudge: her wellearned 
money, | would do the same again if need fal, 
and never count.the evs, It nemly. prospered. 
Everytting was goitiy on so well; just. as I 
wittted the fhture seours for him, with you 
ashis wife. I shonfd Rave lived to see my 

master of Gable Ead;. head-of* the house, 

a of’ Marling. L had served my time 
forthat; it was rat Tast, then Nemesis 
came’ aart weet rer all: my Isteur, making 
itempty; void, of no secount;, lost, for ever. 
Why stiould’ I tell‘you: all this? beg reveal 
Sandie Fiestdinpdlind iptee cemsenene 
eel + by some unseen power 

p. a if Michaels 3 ¢ 
msdé.my tougne.s Hush! what is 
that?’” end she leoked fearfully round: tle 
a room, pressing her hand to: her bead; as 

in pain, 

Tt was uothing but the sighing of the trees 
in. ie automm wind outside, and: she goes on 
ttt: ‘raoment. 

» St --tyaalladaaar ye longer, for I hava 
nearly finished now. At. least I feel tay I 
am doing what Michael wishes; that alone 
pre i up, ee gen me strength for my 
tubk. “Betore he is put away for ever you 
shall we all, L will not spare myself; IT have 
tolive lose, nothing to gain, nothing. now 
brottier 


« SucCess 


t hovered. near, 


ir. Let all your wrath fall on me, 
Ps Prarrannaes » do what you will, 
B. at you ; if cannot huzt 

ne, am ontsids the of ail feeling.” 
itis nothirup-te speak of nevenge;” 


pute ig thttier, sternly; by your own slowing | 


otareg miseradly goilty woman, i 
by tower, Te not for us te satiate the 





others into the meshes of guilt with you—you 
confess it,’ 

J“ ou mean’ Leila,” she sys, with a 
frigh gasping laugh, “she needed very 
little encouragement, I can assure you. She 
turned. her talents to account, that: was all. Tt 


was the first time her hands. had ever earned |' 


their own living, she-eaid with genuine: plea- 


sare, and told.me she wished she-sonld often || 


earn fifty pounds so easily, Whem she wrote 
to me last she said.no oe ever giver 
her so much enjoymeut.as that fifty pounds. 
Thave ler work locked safely away from 
prying eyes; I giveit to Celia:as.a relic to do 
with as-she pleases, She shall: have it now ; 
it wilkadd point and interest to my  confes- 
sion ; it will clear up-all mystery: henceforth, 
and’donbt will be buried with my dead son 
to:morrow.” 

All this:time she:-has. been Sening* key 
from‘ a thick steel ring in her: hand. 8 new 
goes to’an oak cupboard inthe wall, aud takes 
ouf a equare iron: box, about: a foo% square, 
places:ition the table near the window,, and 
puts: the key in-the lock. 

** Open it,, Celia,” she-criés, imperatively— 
open it, and see the gift I cifer: you, Ibis 
youranow,. It coat mefifty pounds, remember 
Pe yah joer ocr ee ae nature in one 
mould. A valuable present for « woman 
like myself to make; is it.not? But I giveit 
you freely as # charming sotivenir, I meant 
to keep it by. me to look at from. time to time ; 
but it-weuld'be useless to me now ;, while ta 
you it will be more eloquené than. anything I 
could say. You will understand everythi 
when you see it; it will, witness the trath o 
what I tell you, A valuable gift, troly. Open 
and look. at it.” 


I turm the Key,. and raise the lid, father and 
aunt . close; watching & linen 
Han covers’ witat: is and 


beneath, 
hides ib as yet! frour our sight. Iliff the hand- 
kerchief awsy,.and takeout a: waxen mask! 
Tf is‘Colin’s modelled‘ in w fthe; thih sheet 
of wax—e resemblance, 

Thit is what worked ‘aif my. woe, parted: m 
lover and YT, Aunt spoke traly when ale sat 
it would explainall’’ Them: if: one: ne 
more. How cruel} how horrible’of them 

“ That is: what you saw—# wax efilgy of 
your lover’s-face; Is ft not’ perféct—awerk of 
art?” aunt's voice bresks'in, spenkting thickly, 
and she sways fs mn" fro: uastendily, Her 
hand on her’bresst. “ Leifw: worked if from 
aw old ph site hed of’ him ; T watctred 
her do iti Clever; so: cléver; and! if cost mre 
fifty pounds; Put it awey’t’” se alinost 
sereams the next: moment, and? her fice’ Ke- 
comes-distorted with emotion: ‘Eide it ont 
oP sight; lock it away, I' cannot bear telook at 
ity lyivg’ there. It's'w living; brestlifng: fies, 
cursing'me; mocking’ meih- my impotence to 
keep my child with me, Put it ont off my 
sight; hide it from me; it’ Kills me; chukes me, 
burns'up my breath: Take: itt away!" with 
frightfal energy: 

Stretohing’ontiher handy she eefizes’ it: from 
the edge-of tlie table'where I had laid itidown 
egein, for Lcould nov hokthe horrible thing 
sofranght with sorrow and pain, clutehes it 
in: beth: paims, vaises it thasabove her head} 
and dashesit with alDhertrembling;passionate 
force on the:pelished oakfloor sour feet: It 
lies' shivered’ in a thousend atoms; 

Then with one fearfal, ng/seream, that 
echoes throughthe room mourning, and rolis 
away in thegreatonk beampaboveiwthe ceili 
her face puekered up in deep livid linen, 
ame sags serons: the remnants: of 

er £10 in @ grey huddled-up mass) inert; 
pepe —o r that one. oamen by 
moat a iving deaths— Bis 

Tt needs not father’s words to telb pen it 
15; 88:we try to-rwise her from.the-fleor ; it is 
like:halding.an iron: body, the muscles. power: 


| less, the brain clouded, the mind: wandering 


in darkness, the face drawn out of all likeness 
to ite former self. 


AwT see the awful change: before me, the 





Wi sing, sig 
pry ee 


isfamds: where if did,.and 





I will repay!’ how jnstthat veugpance. 

bs taken out of cur earth-born, carth-boung 
grovelling reach, and directed by o highs 
power than ours, tham we poor ones, Hort, of 
Mother Earth, cam foresee, 





CHAPTER. X1X, 


‘* Twas a lover and his lass; witli a heighdsowdng 
a heigh-norrino; ; 
That o'er the green: cornfield: didt pass itp the 
spring time, the only pretty: rib getime, 
When: the birde do sing, heighy dinganding 
ding, sweet lovers love’the’spring” 


So the last act in my life's play is: onarot 


tragedy. 
When T look. back upon the last few mor 
and note. the many ehanges, the al 
sceues,, the entrances, exits, ca 
leva, sonzow and, sin, I can bat 
that this world ds:a huge masqne 
the-masquora—alf of. us.. Wetoi; moilj lay 
and feet our puny ssuli oy 
world, but poor ie vara 
our. best,. The yeanhas fled,.it-w ie be 
no.more,. It-has. joined the past, aud Tl 
has-begnn his reaping again 


In Shakespeare's rr You Like Th 
endsher epilogue: with “ When shall 
cartasy, tr me favewell.” Soe,. as 


soon ba bidding; yeu adieu, I'l begin 
my curtsey uosw,,forI wish you to 







jof me ere I'go. 


I have.but amall matter left. to. tell yom 
while. | make my-bowin-publis. Gably 
; dear old P, 
cencoets her baked batter sovjlés, and 
to bed at night.. oe. has not 
incl one. way: or. thi , though 


gone; and. beautiful: spring comes:am 


us, 

Aunt pace bm sages net oy) 
stroke, of tise ain, mit 
have. suffered, Bus een dria 
wreck, in a tiny cottage. built ab 4 


the Mazlinggraveyard, whera, in tier 
iugs of reagon,, she: cam ree i 
Thatisher wish, the only thing she cati 
her desire for. A nurse attends . 
father sect. she haw svery. poratls 
needinl.loxury, What adlife’s en 
poon Aunt. ¥? . 
ga wrote pies abr 
hex. coufassion. of c y ia 
plot against I eed ened 
pletely in paeting Colin and I, and) 
sagh malicerin its-planning 


She wrete bias. back aay insolent, preply,, 
‘Srn,—I am at a loss:te , 
traordinary communication you Have 


me simply grotesque , 
thet Aunt Lascelies is raving; mad 
the loss of Michael by such « death 
regret tO learu: from you), has 
brain, Otherwise I cam hazard no 
You speakof # wax mask; I have a 
motest, knowledge: what be mean. 
never liked me,and is,no-doubt,, glad 
hold; off anything, against. me: to: wi 
spite, You camtell her that.I would: 
soiled: my, hauds. , FE. &- mask. 
trumpery. lover, that 1 am: going, t 
married ts a.man who: hay heaps of 
and.any more lettara about any, suclt 
I shall show him, and make; him 
action-far libel. You, seem. to be-all: 
mad. people together. peers eer 
everything, you.say,, You me 
nvore,, hesadse, I: shalb not. traable tor 
please, of thi “ Tizina Neviade: 
A. pretty. lise repistle, was it not? If 
had-inagined taglean any; details and 
solve. the..weird: mystery we. were to be 
appointed, I, think ma tate © to 
repentant: Leila,\s ‘what-she 
and anxious to. amend her sin in the 
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» bute we: fonnd her hard, defiant, 
she onl dunshamed to thelast, ‘That she 
snamash, as —_ nena | 
deolareds that it waamadefor a distinct an 
dsoaned Togoney, we” mover doubted for one 
moment. [twas impossible to doubt. Besides, 
her very defiant hardihood confessed herguilt; 
babwebad no remedy; no witnesses to prove 


it, and she traded on the: knowledge of this 


iomesk iteolt was nothing but.a shapeless 
wullitnde of flakes:and splinters, aunt a lelp- 
jes invalid, with mind almost gone, and 
Michael lay: ander the earth, mute as the 
grave he rested, 

Only Leila of that trio: remained,. and she 
kepther secret, 


‘Tiatshewas going to be married: we: heard 


afterwards tobe afact. The mam was: rich || 


truly; hewawalao seventy, and had been » poriz 
butcher'imDeary-lane; Leila would bea rich 
widow while ow. This wasthegoal of 
bet longings + Iasyshe enjixy what she 
has samed.. 

Many time: ant oft have § longed to ask 
ios Banmabs ib shmever heard anything: of 
din, I¥ bas‘ becronmy tongue’s end a-scors: 
of amencand never uttered: She has: never 
weathed his nameonce.. It/has:been a sealed: 
subject betweencus ‘eversince E broke’ our be:: 

ow Eusedito raveonte her about 
Hine ith beweet'time when our love wasfresh, 
sweet, and unclouded. Ah! Iwas young and 
{polish shen: 


Mt last. however, I-did manage to: timidiy 
heuard the: long:desived questiowin:our twi- 
lightty fore not only ed te bear if: howas 

land happy; but also-to: learn 
what boould-about: Dary), and if! the disgrace: 
thabCelin feared so: terribly hadalready fallon: 
upon the name of Boughton or not. Sok very 
timiilp'sidj. encouraged) by the goey twi- 


“Deyouever hear of~of—of Colin Bough. 
ton) Mise Hann ski?” 

“Yeo;dewry I'de- sometimes. I heardsome- 
thing’abouts hf: onliy last: mouth,’ she re 
as! if answering an ordinwry’ 


i 


“Whatwae it? do: you mind telling mo?’" 
lqaerted, thin king for’ sare: she must mean 
about Daryl’s affair, and nerving myeelt ‘to 
my child, notin’ the least if yow-wish 
it Poheard that Colin Boughton isa 
veryridh man: He has come into-am immense: 
fortmeby the deatli of lits godfather, an ol:¥ 
ae whe has left him: everything he por- 


“Bamso:giad; very, very'glad. Poor; desr 
Cin” Psighea: softly to ong as DPheard 
“ ettivg'in that moment: 
that alas! hewas voting tome now, and that 
speech must ceund'odd to Miss: Hanneb. 
But I wasoverjoyed’ for hisrake that the 
weanwhad come:to: spare him and his the dis- 
honour he had so dreadadi 
child, are you'sure you did 
right iw sending’ your lover away?” she asked 
me; presently. “Do yow never regret what | 
been done in haste and wist: to 1¢- | 
Are'you.sure you did wisely?” with 
sworlbot meaningin her kindly voite. 
Miss Hannah, indeed I thougtit‘so then. 1 
Wisureot it'tien; now TI know'tiat PE did 


tal 


H 


|} “Obl my child; my dear litle Celia ! how 
} you must have suffered!” sie said, shaking 
| her sweet; old, blanched head in keenest sym- 
pathy. ‘‘It was a terrible trial for you. I 
wonder you bore itiasv bravely ay you did.” 

“ Yes, io wasvery bitter. Thocoarse of my 
true love-didinot ran‘smooth!y, iv is very cer- 
tein. Bubibisiovernow, I aim reconciled'to 

‘fate, dear Miss: Haunsit, If I am: only half 
| as nice an old maidias:you are I shall be very 
well content with myself, I assure you,” and I 
kissed her, 

** Mh b my dear; donot tal like that, My 

| spring and summer time have passed away 
from me'forever; Your spring may be going, 
| gone even, bub‘your summer is coming to-you, 
| Mey it- be an: Indian summer, fall of blixs, 
and:last your life,’’ 

When:P went home, I unlecked that little 
secret: dywwer'in my drersivg-cuse—the first 
'end'ouly time: for months—avd tovk out my 
silver sixpence. I had never had the heartto 
| look at it Hefore:; now EB rewly fels intense 
| pleasure in sevitg! its dear little. silver face 
‘agains Ibistrusitwatted back sad memories, 
but they hed lott thei? aching-bitterness, avd! 
left bu¢atender melancholy, whivh'is almost 
akiwto pleasnrs 

Mise Barna cpeBertrul ¢ when she: said my 
sprivg'had gones Am Tncttwenty? Twenty 
whole: years, leaving pon teeus' betind me! 
Bat I would fain: th wie her that my 
sunmimcr was comitg—a sunitosr of joy and’ 
heppiness; Yousse, Love flewin atmy window. 
I dldnfttask hit, bat he cames avd‘ he muda 
bis howse for aw litle time: in my heart, Sb; 
when hee flew away’ he: left a desvlkte void) 
which hes never filled) Where Love iras once 
been is:sacred to Kisimemoryatone, At lexst, 
itis so with mes 

Te must be neatlya menth after our tall, 
and the easing of my‘heavy burden in Miss 
Hannol’ssympathising exrs; when one early 
afternoon’ she’ sends over a little note to me, 
ruenive thas 


“My dear little: Gelia,. come: to the Rectory 
thie afterncen, I haveromerhing to show you, 
A present from me, with my luve; I tink 
you'll like it; be sare and'csme:— Your loving 

“ Miss’ Hannan.” 


So half-em-hour later finés:me weuding: my 
way along the suady/Marb ny luarss. 

I find Miss Hannah leeking out for meat 
the Rectony gaaden: gate. 

“ That's: right; my child, I) was sure you: 
would come. LD’ve-been: waiti: here for you 
We won’t go indoors and talk, it’s euch a 
lovely-aiternoon, I’ve had s nice-reat putiup 
in: the garden-orchard where: the: swing is; and 
I want you:to tell: me: what you: think. of: it, 
That. isnt my present. I rpeke of ; Fl fatey 
that ont directly, if you'll wait in the orchard 
I'l come. to, you there, and briag, my gift with 
me ” 


She trots: away, from me: towerds. the. house, 
avd I, as: » matter of course. saenter to. the 
old walnut tree, where the swing hangs that 
always reminds me of Colin. I sit in the 
swing, my feet.tonching the ground, ands wing 
myself to aud fio thoughtfully while I waig 
for Miss Hannah and the present she is going 
to give me, 

The-west wind sways the walnut boughs, 


en A tan have found out! that-T | making them rustle together as i? they ranga 
¢ Suspected. him of'a deed-which | whispering chorus, Spring iso the march, 


he neve @i@) never dreamt) of} whic he- 
~~ tome-wlienT'accused hin, and I told 

eking tileely. Butit-was not 
bedhead that Pbepot you,” Il ended, 


“My dear,” she said; taking’ m i 
bere, . i) y hands i 
rity you" acted as you tHonplit | 

7 buw it wag & pity; ac great, lasting 


They moved by what I cannot’ telt 
therein you, 
tein ebony der, ney handiu hers: 
which Tilly revealed! the-whole/rad‘ history, 
quitaly, have: tol to you. B told ibehanly, 
i ” keeping nowhing back from lier, en 


summer is-coming cncé’ mere; the very’ air 
sings it. 

Yes! and my heart cries if beatiegly, 
throbbing!y, with fisree exultation ; for, with 
a start, making my, meditations fly away, I 
tarn-and see’Colin: My dear ove Colin! 

‘‘ Blae Eyes!” he begins softly, stretohing 
out His hands tenting: “ SWalbwe he fricuds ?” 

Surely my face enys'yes ! for I feel bisarms 
round me close, bat my lips are dumb—if 
they conld speak they wont cry “sommer 
hascome’? Ohl the Blits of it to have him 
near onve-more—to'know that in the future 
we ehallialways be together; no more parting 


Presently Miss Hannah’s voico steals. plea- 
santly on our ears. 

“You like my present, I see, Celia!” she 
says, smiling, her dear eyes brimfal of glad 
tearfolness. 

“Your’ present?” TI eclic, rather bawil- 
deredly glancing round, for truth to tell I had 
clean forgotten avout any, present until this 
moment. 

“Yes; this big':man present, I thought, it. 
such @ pity you two should not be: buppy. for 
want of a little Kelp ; so I’ wrots to Colin, and 
I told him you had changed your miud about. 
being’an olf maid. I didn't tell hinr exacffy 


me understand’ thet my lover Knows all the 
sad‘ history,“ but I made it clear that be 
might come down and’ see’ if you" would’ be 
friends with him, and here he is.” 

What can I do more thsn kits her my 
thanks? Words could not express a tithe of 
the deep: gratitude I feel for her goodness. 
Colin, too, tikes‘her-wrinkied hand in his.aud 
raises it to his lips—a youvy’ munis homegs 
toa beautiful’ old’ age. 

Then: she leaves: us. 

“Bine Eyes!’ says my lover;.as we staud 
heart to-heart once more, ‘“hawe:you. got that 
sixpence still?” 

“ Brown Eyes, I have,’’ is my, ansawer.. 

So now I make my-curtsey,; bide farewell. 


[THe END. 








A napprntss that. is. quite: undisturbed) bo- 
comes tiresome; we must have ups sud 
downs; the difliicnities: whith are mingled 
with love awalien passion and) inereasa plow - 
sure. 


An Oup Maw,—Nearly ail girla; dey it 
though they may,; have a horror of becoming 
anold- maid. AsI am:a. girl it, strikes: me 
that I ought to know as. much: about. this as 
anybody else, and. certainly more than.a map, 
In the first: place,, the average: girl is. tanght) 
from her earliest infancy:to: look upon. an-vld 
maid as a most miserable: and unfortunaic 
being, who has made a. great mistake: in not 
marrying sone man. ‘“Eiven: if she. bad 
married w pily it would have. bsen. better 
than this lonely: life,” is what all-the ward 
seems to say of thespinster; If she happens. 
to be-nnattractive sheis spoken.of as: ‘* Peer 
Miss:Jane; she is sogood but so. uninteresting 
—of course nobody: asked her to marry, no-one: 
would wish to be tied:to-ruch a: compauiam” 
So a girkhears: maiden ladies: of an unsertain 
age pityingly and contemptuously spoken: of 
and: she says to-herself: ‘‘Ba aw old. mak? 
Why, I cannot imagine a. move undesivable 
fate. I would marry any man rather than be 
spoken of as ‘ That old: Miss: Smith, whois: 80 
anxious to make herself atinactive;’” — 


. On Warmnine Fiowrrs, — Watering ia 
gardens requires different.cules from watering 
pot plants, though botli need though’, and. 
must vary witli tie time of year and-weather,. 
If in a very smoky town I should recommend 
more {requent waterivg than ip the ceuntry, 
in dry weather. In the coantry the water is. 
only wanted for the roots of the plants; butia 
the city it is: wanted: by. thie leaves, too, or the 
foliage gets clicked and .poisuncd. by the smoke, 
Plants breaths through their leaves, as we do 
through our mouths;,s» it is-necessary to tha 
lives: of some, and to the health of all, that. 
their leaves shoulti be kept clean, Ocherwise, 
in watering your garden, you siiould try to 
inotitate nature, Do not:water your garden in. 
a hot san; if makes the foliage shrivel and 
colour. Natnre takes care abvat- this, for 
when rain falls the sun is hidden by clouds. 
So in hot weather do your watering very 
early, orelscin the evening, unless your garden 
is shady, asd then any time willdo. You 
should water as selioat as possible, excep 
when thefolisgs needs washing, and thea you 
should’ be careful to scak the roots thoroughly 








hed quite finished she spoke, 





now. I ery, laugh; sob all in one breath, 


before any water touches the leaves. 


iu those words,” ele explains, careful:to-make . 
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MIRIAM’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 











‘Mrnrau stitched away night and day at red 
shirts, and blue and white Shirts, and grey. 
They were the spells and talismans that kept 
her all the bright hours of the brightest days, 
as well as all the dark hours of the darkest 
ones, in the corner of the window of her dingy 
little room. ss ; 

It was not a dirty room; she kept it clean, 
but a mean, yellow paper, and mean, yellow 
doors, and a ceiling _— pale brown, 
and a felt carpet, and second-hand furni- 
ture, will look dingy ; and tasteful rooms, with 

‘flowers, and birds, and pretty bits of lace 
curtain, and all that, cannot be kept up by an 
honest young woman who lives by making 
flannel shirts, and has a little sister to care for 
also, 

To be sure, Dollie was the joy of Miriam’s 
life—the one thing she had left to love. Once 

«they had been so happy. 
Their father, a merry, black-eyed sea-captain, 
shad kept a home for them in a sweet country 

lac’. ‘Their mother, bright cheeked and curly- 

aired, had been like an elder sister to Miriam. 
‘Oh, what merry times they had had! But the 
dear father’s ship went down one dreadful night, 
and when the news came his wife only lived 
long enough to kiss the little dead baby they 
put into her arms, and Miriam, at eighteen, 
and Dollie, at eight, were left alone in the 
world. 

The house was sold. The orphans were not 
400 well dealt with. There were debts to be 

~ paid; and though one or two kind captains 
made up a purse for the little girle, they had 
families themselves, were not rich, and were 
men who were always on the wing. 

Still, there was encugh to live on for a year, 
and Jack bade Miriam be of good cheer. 

Jack was engsged to Miriam. This voyage 
ended, he would be first mate, and then, if she 
would marry him, there would always be a 
home for Dollie. Miriam would have married 
Jack if he had had no chance of promotion, 
and terrible as was her grief, his love kept her 
heart from breaking. 

But the clouds were gathering darker and 
darker about her young life. 

Jack sailed away one day, kissing her before 
he went with long, lingering kisses, and bidding 
her think only of his return. 

And, alas! that happened which happens 
now and then on the great ocean—the vessel 
‘was not heard of again? It was never spoken ; 
it did not arrive in — ; nO vestige of its 
existence was ever washed ashore where men 
who understood such things could find it. No 
figure-head, no streamer marked with a name, 
no bottle in which some bit of hurried writing 
4old its fate, 

After awhile old sailors knew nothing ever 
would be heard of the ship, and they told 
Miriam, whose heart still clang to hope. 

And now three years were gone, and Miriam 
stitched at the flannel shirts in her city room, 

and Dollie grew up thin and quiet and eager- 
~eyed, wondering at fate, and always look- 
ing back on merry Christmas days and 
midsummer helidays, and papa’s home- 
comings, and the curly-haired mother who 
laughed so much, and Miriam, with dimples 
in f cheeks, walking with Jack in the 
moonlight, and at herself, a rosy child, with 
store of dolls and sugar plums and pretty 
«pink and blue dresses, and kisses innumerable, 
and she the pet of the household, as though 
she were someone else. 
hb Yet Miriam loved her, and she always found 
erself in her arms when she awoke in the 
Only Misi 
nly Miriam was sad and poor, an 
soemed nothing bright in life. nae 

On her eleventh birthday, to be sure, she 
thad 4 surprise, a beautiful book, with gilt 

—_ - gay pictures, 
e not guess how much nightwork 
Miriam had done to earn it, and how aaa was 





what she should do that she might give 
Miriam a present on her birthday. . 
Miriam would be twenty-one on the third of 


By. 

To do this, Dollie knew she must earn some 
money. She could now sew well enough, and 
though she was industrious and did all the 
housework, and bought the provisions and 
cooked them, and helped carry home the 
bundles, that made no money. 

When Dollie went to the baker's for bread, 
or to the butcher’s for, say, a neck of mutton 
or some sausages, or to the grocer’s where 
coffee was—so the ciroulars said—cheaper 
thaa it was ——- else, she thought of this 
constantly. She asked the prices of pretty 
things in the shops, of collars and caffs, of 
neck-ties, of books, of jewellery of the cheaper 
sort found in trimming shops. Thingsseemed 
very dear to Dollie, but one who only hoped 
might as well hope for sovereigns as for shil- 


lings. 

Ana sometimes Dellie lying alone in bed 
a age a > aa her ay 4 i. — 
also to rest her ity weary on the 
coarse pillow-case, would wish that there were 
fairies like the fairies in her book who eame 
at night to put shillings into good children’s 
shoes. At least the very day before Miriam’s 
birthday it seémed to Dollie that this hap- 
pened. Dollie had a hole in her shoe, right in 
the sole, close to the edge where it was fastened 
to the upper. It let in the water in rainy 
weather. It was a trap for pebbles and 
splinters, so that Dollie was often compelled 
to hop on one foot to a doorstep and take the 
intruder out. And one day, when she had 
been buying a mince pie, not for dessert but 
for dinner, something slipped in that hart her 
a good deal, and that seemed to her like a 
buiton. ‘*But if it is a button,” thought 
Dollie, “ I'll keep it. Buttons are usefal,”’ 

She set her little basket down, and held on 
by the area railing, and ran her finger into her 
shoe, and into her palm dropped a small, 
shining silver thing—sixpence—really a six- 
pence. Now, a sixpence is nota large sum; 
but when attained miraculously at the moment 


: when one had ceased to hope for anything, it 





Gard at work thinking, thinking, thinking | 








might seem so at Dollie’s 

Some vague idea that fairies really were 
around actually thrilled the child. Then the 
substantial fact fixed itself in her mind. 

A present of some sort Miriam should have, 
She could give it to her, 

Dollie hid the treasure in the corner of her 


; pocket- handkerchiof, took home the pies and 


—- her secret as she ate the pie with her 
coffee. 

Then, when all was tidy, away she went, 
stealing ont of the house with great import- 
ance, and staring at the shops and pricing 
things, and finding nothing that was worth 
buying. 

At last, in a small sweetetuff.shop window, 
she saw somelittle pincushions—two scallop 


Shells set over a bit of coloured satin, with 


8 — of ribbon to fasten to one’s belt, or a 
nail, 

They might do, she thought, 

Alas! théy were a shilling apiece. 

Bat the half-grown girl behind the counter 
was good-natured. 

‘Look here,” she whispered to Dollie, ‘‘ I 
know how hard it is to get things when you're 
young and aren’t yet. She charges 
& shilling for these, but she buys ’em of an old 
sailor, who makes them himself for sixpence. 
You go down this street along the toms toa 
little yellow house. There's toy boats in the 
window, and parrots, and he’s an old man 
with a wooden leg; and justaskhim. He'll 
sell you one.” 

“It’s very kind of you to tell me,” said 
Dollie; and with a grateful look she sped 
away; and though Miriam would have ex- 
pected to see her killed outright did get safely 
through the crowds of vehicles te the yellow 
house, where the little old man with the wooden 
leg kept his queer shop, and, as the sign over 
the door declared, ‘‘ Apartments” algo, 





Lame sailors smoked on the steps, (),, 
whittled at the end of the work-room, 

As Dollie stood modestly waiting, a tall ma, 
with a long beard, whe looked thin and ill sj 
very sad, hurried past her, and went upstsin, 
It was then that the old man asked her wh 
she wanted. 

‘One of them cushings?” he 
*¢ Well, my dear, yes. By the dozen ig ny 
rule, but I breaks rules for pretty little lassig 
like you. Will you have a blue, a pink « 
a voller silk? Make up your mind, and ])j 
pitch down what you choose. My darter tixg 
the silk, I gums the shells on and polishes ‘gn, 
and so they’re finished. She's at work w 
stairs now. So which?” 

“Blue, please,” said Dollie; and away 
stumped the old man. When he came dom 
he showed her the cushion, took the 
and went to hunt up a bit of paper to wrap ij 
in; and the whittling sailor spoke to him, 

“That poor chap looked blue,” he said, 

‘¢He ia blue,” said the old sailor, “Ajj 
that’s come and gone is nothing to this,” h 
said. “ He hoped ag’in hope until now, Bui, 
you see, he’s looked for his gal a month nov, 
and can’t find her; and he says either she; 
dead or married, and he’s talking of puttings 
pistol to his head. I never see a chap » 
mortal down in the mouth afore,” 

‘Folks has lived through it and married 
other gals,” said the sailor, whittling hard ani 
turning very red. 

“Yes,” said the old man, ‘‘but don’t you 
see he’s had three years on « desert island, and 
seen two men along of him die, one arter th 
other, and was at starvation’s door wha 
Captain Brown picked him up, that weak he 
couldn’t stand. And now this worry. Sartinty 
can be borne better than onsartinty, be it ever 
so woefal. Here, little lassie!” 

But Dollie, with eyes and mouth —— 
did not even sse the little package he heli 
out to her. A memory of a nose and of hair 
like those of the tall man she bad seen burt 
upon her, Jack had no beard, but—oh—bit 
oh—she was strong in childish hope, and tha 
childish expectation of fine endings to real 
life stories which we lose in after-life. Miriem 
would have sighed and gone away, bat Dollis 
clutched the old man’s jacket with her thin 
little bands. 

“ Oh, please sir,” she said—‘‘ob, I believe 
it’s Jack. I always knew he wasn't drownei. 
Oh, please tell him that if he’s Jack I'm Dollie 
and Miriam is my sister. Oa, tell him, I think 
it’s Jack, and that it is Miriam he is 
for. We're Captain Wilson's daughte:s—tl 
him—tell him!” 

“Good heavens!” shouted the whittling 
sailor, dropping his knife. ‘‘It’s like » play. 
The fellow is looking for Cappen Wilsons 
darter.” 

Up he went, five stairs at atime. Downbt 
came with the man with the beard 

“ Whereisshe? Where is she?” hegasped 
‘¢ This—this isn’t Dollie?” B 

“This isn’t Jack. Oh! dear, dear!” oriel 
Dollie. ‘Only your nose—that looks like- 
oh! is it Jack Ferrers?” 

“ Where is Miriam?” was all he answered. 

And the whittling sailor wiped his eyes 
a big = handkerchief, and the old ma 

elled “ Hurray !”’ 
- Then he crammed the pretty cushion into 
the child’s pocket, and she went awey with 
her hand in the thin, brown hand of Jacks 
and told him all as they hastened pe 

“ Go up and prepare her, Dollie,” sai Jack, 
‘‘This is sudden. I might hurt her.’ 

So Dollie climbed the stairs, thinking whe 
she might say, and she came where 
sat at work and said,— 

“ I wanted to give yous births 
present, and the fairies put sixpence into 
hole in my shoe, and went to buy & 
cushion; but I’ve got a bigger p' 


that. Guess what it is? It's—it’s—Jack—" . 


“The child is delirious!’’ cried 
“ Oh, Dollie, Dollie—m: 
‘* Oh, Miriam,” said 


” 


dilie, I'm roy bt 


paring you. Jack has come back. He's 
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» But Jack was upstairs by that time, 
and, for my part, I think that joy, however 
sudden, seldom kills. 7 

«Oh, what a wonderful birthday prerent 
ou brought me,” cooed Miriam, kissing her 
Teter next corre “Oh, my pet, we shall 
hay ether. 
py ee eer were. M. K. D. 








HOW I FOUND MY WIFE. 


Lats in the summer of 62, while seated in 
my rooms in the city, I received a very urgent 
letter, It was from an old chum, and the con- 
tents were a8 follows ;— 

“B—, Aug. 25th, 62. 

“Dean CuarLey,—I’m in a fix, as you will 
see when I explain, and furthermore you are 
the man of all others to help me. The most 
attractive part of my menagerie is delayed, 
and the people are gradually falling off,in their 
attendance, all on account of the illness of my 
lion-tamer, who was taken ill a few miles from 
here. Since then the cages of the lions have 
pot been entered, as I have not been able to 
find a man that will enter them and ‘show up 
the animiles.’ So you see, unless something 
is done, my show is in danger of going to de- 
struction. Now, what I want to come at is 
this, I-am, of course, aware of your old habits, 
and of your occupation in days of yore; and 
now, if you still have your old power over the 
animals, will you, to oblige your old chum and 
save his business perhaps from ruin, come to 
this place and take charge of matters for afew 
weeks at least; until my man recovers. Your 
expenses will, of course, be defrayed, and your 
pay be forthcoming. Telegraph your answer 
to this place immediately.—Your friend as 
ever, ‘Dick Bzxsox,”’ 


Atew words of explanation are needed. 

Dick and myself had been school and college 
chums, and our tastes had run in the same 
channel, viz., upon animals ; and I, du the 
spare moments in my college course, had de- 
voted myself to hard study upon their manners, 
habits, eto,, especially those of the lion, and 
to the manner of taming this animal, so that 
within a year or so after leaving college I had 
become a skilful lion-tamer, and had engaged 
in the business, but was not following it at the 
time of which I write, 

My friend, with the aid of a small capital, 
had en; in the menagerie business, and in 
time had é a rich man, although he atill 
carried on the business, as the letter shows. 

The question now arose, should Igo? This 
Iwas not long in deciding, for, besides my 
remembrance of “auld lang syne,” and my 
natural desire to help my friend, I had be- 
come tired of the humdrum city life, and was 
longing for something exciting. I at once tele- 

my answer, and started by the next 


Many times since have I thanked my stars 
for this decision, as it was the means of ob- 
taining for me one of the best of wives, as the 
sequel will show, 

A few days later I reached the place they 
were at, and in the course of half-an-hour 

was eee shaking hands with 
as chum, whom I had not seen for several 


He soon made me acquainted with all parts 
of his exhibition. The liens, which I “a to 
T mate were shown to me, and in a few days 
ip them under subjection, showing that I 

not forgotten my fermer occupation. And 
8 my friend’s ition went on, and was 
We were Guning along finely tog ther, and 
ing along finely together, a 

Heng been with the exhibition three or four 
ony finn we had lett the place and taken up 
te a a where _ were 
& Week or s0, as it was a 

= of considerable importance. 
om tray late, one summer 
& Om the road to this place, and long 





before we reached it the animals began to get 
restless, the cause being that for a day and a- 
half we had not been able to obtain their 
usual allowance of fresh meat, We learned that 
the drovers had been through that unfrequented 
part of the country, buying up stock, and 
nothing remained except a few choice animals, 
with which the owners would not part for love 
or money, and I confess I had become a little 
alarmed in regard to my lions, and my alarm 
was increased when, on reaching S——, we 
found the same state of affairs there, 

The tent was raised, however, on the follow- 
ing day, and preparations made for an exhi- 
bition. 

In the afternoon we had a partial exhibi- 
tion, and all this time the animals were 
growing more and* more uneasy, and my 
efforts to quiet them not being very success- 
ful, I already began to have some doubts as to 
the propriety of entering the cages. 

A few spectators came in during the after- 
noon and were engaged in viewing the ani- 
mals, 

The show was almost over, and a few per- 
sons only remained within the tent, and I 
and a few of the employés of the show were 
standing on one side, conversing on the 
danger of entering the cages, which I would 
be required to do in the evening, when sud- 
denly our attention was attracted by a shriek 
lond and prolonged, coming from the other 
side near the cages of the lions. : 

Turning quickly, I saw a sight which filled 
me with horror. 

One of the largest male lions was jus6 ia 
the aet of drawing a little boy into the cage 
through the ventilator at the bottom. I took 
in the whole tableau at once—the crowd, as 
many as remained,rushing towards the cage, 
the manager endeavouring to restrain the 
child’s almost frantic sister, who was endeav- 
ouring to reach the door of the cage, and, 
lastly, the ferocious beast inside, who, prob- 
ably, thinking his prey secure, stood with his 
paw upon the breast of the child, quietly 
surveying the crowd and awaiting further 
developments. 

Forgetting the danger which we had been 
so earnestly debating, and seizing my loaded 
whip, in a second I had reached the cage, and 
stood within, with the door carefully closed 
behind me. 

At the moment I entered, the lion looking 
toward me, I fastened my gaze upon him, and 
kept it so for perhaps four minutes, but as I 
was net auré of my power over the beast in 
his present condition, they were moments of 
terrible anxiety to me, and I was for the time 
being charmed, as it were, by his powerfal 
gaze, so that it seemed hours before I re- 
covered my presence of mind enough to ad- 
vance, which I finally did, at the same time 
striking him a sharp blow with the whip 
across the neck, and ordering him up. See- 
ing evidently that I did not foar him, he 
obeyed, sullenly enough. Following him up 
with another blow, I ordered him into the cor- 
ner, where he betook himself with an angry 
growl. Then taking up the boy, and at she 
same time keeping my eye fastened on the 
lion, without stopping for my usual obeisance 
to the audience, I backed out of the cage. But 
by the time I reached the door my strength 
gave way, and I had scarcely power to fasten 
the door after leaving the cage. I soon re- 
covered, however, and, amid the cheers of the 
crowd, restored the boy to his now rejoicing 
sister and father, who had by this time 
reached the spot, and who, with tears in his 
eyes, ed me to call at his house on the 
morrow that he might express his thanks, 
which he was then incapable of doing on ac- 
count of his emotions. 

It appeared that the boy, with a child’s 
naiural curiosity, had been trying to get ac- 

inted with the huge lion by poking him 

ugh the ventilator, which he could just 
reach, and which had been through some 
mistake left open, and had been observed by 
his sister, when it was jast too late. 





It was her frantic scream that had given 
me the first alarm. 

After some conversation with my new 
acquaintances, I left the tent with my friend 
Benson, the manager, who, clapping me on the 
back as we passed out, said,— og 

“My boy, you made a good thing of it. L 
saw you casting sheep’s eyes at that golden- 
haired sister. Something will come of it, my 
lad, mark me,” 

‘* Nonsense !” said I, laughing, and'we parted 
until evening. 

Bat that was the last time I entered the 
cages. The original tamer had recovered, and 
joined the exhibition at this place, but as I 
afterwards learned, he did not enter the cages 
until, having passed thronyb several places, 
they obtained mest for the suimals. 

On the next day, as agreed upon, I called 
upon my friends to ascertin the condition of 
the child, whose injuries were nothing more 
than some severe serétches on the arm, 

Although my connection with the exhibition 
ended here, I still found it convenient to 
remain in S—a few weeks, during which I called 
at the house of my friends several times, and 
vpn each visit I became better acquainted 
with the blue-eyed sister, and at last I began 
to see, as my friend said, that “ something 
might come ” of my adventure. 

Well, reader, not to prolong my story, I soon 
left S—for my home, and the blue-eyed damsel 
accompanied me as my wife, and as story- 
books say, ‘‘ we lived happily for ever after.” 





Tue world is the great tempter; but at the 
same time it is the great monitor. It stimu- 
lates our pride by its pomp and show, ite 
fleeting honours and prizes; it goads men to 
the race, and inspires them with covetousness 
and rapacity ; but, on the other hand, it is the 
great memento and evidence of its own vanity. 
and of the emptiness of everything it offers to 
us. It isthe great saddener, the great warner, . 
the great prophet. 


Somronz who had an insight into human 
nature once said, **To treat men as if they 
were better than they are is the surest way to 
make them better.” It would be an excellent 
thing for us all if we not only recognise this 
trath by the light of reason, but infused it 
into our daily practice. On the contrary, 
most of us appear to go upon the opposite 
principle, Whether it is that our minds dwell 
so much upon other people’s failings that they 
are magnified in oar view, or whether we fancy 
that they need a deeper conviction of the 
enormity of their misdoings to lead them to 
better things, certain it is that, so far from 
generally treating men as if they were better 
than they are, we usually treat {them as if they 
were a little worse, And it is just because we 
do this so constantly and so unconsciously 
~~ we need special watch and care against 
t. 


A Doe's Yawn.—Did you ever watch a dog. 
gape? For thoroughness and entire absence 
of affec!ation and mock shamefacedness, there 
is nothing like it, When a dog gapes, he 
doesn’t screw his face into all sorts of un- 
nataral shapes in an endeavour to keep his 
mouth shut with his jaws wide open. Neither 
does he put his paw up to his face in an apola~ 
getic way, while gaping in anguish, as it were, 
No, sir; when he gapes, he is perfectly willing 
that the whole world shall come to the show. 
He braces himself firmly on his fore feet, 
atretches out his neck, depresses his head, and 
his jaws open with graceful moderation. At 
first itis but an exaggerated grin, but when 
the gape is apparently accomplished, the dog 
turns out his elbows, opens his jaws another 
forty-five degrees, swallows an imaginary bone 
by a sudden and convalsive movement, curls 
up his tongue like the petal of a tiger lily, and 
shuts his jaws together with a snap. Then he 
assumes & grave and contented visage, as is 
emiuently becoming to one who has performed 
a duty successfally and conscientiously, 
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A DAUGHTERS DUTY. 


ee 


a anly deing wy duty,” 
= Grace ao keapteboni 
The tasks thet frem morn til evening 
Were cleverly porsioned ont ; 
Though many were quite distasteful, 
And mauy she fain woold shun, 
Yet abe, in ber loyal service, 
Was fuithfal to every one, 


Others might cbide ner daily, 
And venture. stern reproof ; 

Bor, alas! there were many pleasures 
From which she was kept aloef ; 
And to those who from «x#ch devotion 
Tne virtneus. maid woud begnile, 

*¢T.ean only doiog my duty,” 
Grace, with a ready amile. 


Thongh there were hosts of daughters 
Faithless to every trast, 

Giving for bread-of service 
On'y the seanty orust, 

Hers sas a nobler reeding 
Of the sweetly divine command ; 

And the love that ber hears 80 qaickened 
Gave strength to ber willing band. 


Patient, unselfish, and tireless, 
She laboured, and marmured not, 
‘Though thorns might be thickly scattered 
The length and »readth of her lot ; 
Fin@ing the fruits tnat yielded 
Comfort-and happiness. 
**‘J am only doing my duty,” 
Said Goace ; * L eould:do no Iess.”’ 


What. is.a.daaghter's duty ?— 
Qoly the seuls oon tell 

Wau taemerives have rendered service 
Fuithfally, dony, and well ; 

Asking no 6% eter guerdun, 
Ne grester reward the. .waile, 

Then sbeirown. approving congaicnee, 
And their heavenly Fushec's-amile. 








OPALS ANY DIAMONDS. 


OBAPTER XXX. 


Daorrine her -haby on toa chair, deaf for 
tthe. fixxt time siuee his birth to his listle 
feeble eries, Lady Molynenx wrenched open 
the:door, shrieking loudly for Peyton. 

‘“Theriver! your muster! Peyton! Help! 
help! He will drown Jimseifl” and not 
waiting to se if they followed, she sore 

the window, and ran swiftly after 
the retreating form of ‘he: busband. 

Fortunately Pevton was in the hall, and 
heard.her cries. He bad been on the watch, 
having moiced that his ma-ter was rather 
peculiar of late, and calling to the footmen 
and butler, he joined in whe race for life 
vor death. 

The madman had gaived a gootl.start, and 
Was some way abead, but ‘Maggie, verved to 
Buperhumen efforts by ber deadlyterror, ran 
fleetly as afawn, her little feet seeming 
hardly to-touch the grovnd. 

‘On they-went—on, en. Threngh the gar 

Widens, across the park, scary the deer und 
‘the timid rebbits in their msd flight; 
“over the woodland, down the meadows, to 
‘the river, that sparkled along, toortog tike 
‘molten silver in the beams of the newly-risen 

Straining every muscle, panting, breathless 

‘she flew on, keepiog ber eves fixed on ths dark 
figure flying detoure, Closely followed by Peyton, 

a ~ his own | ee wetoni-hment, w«s un- 

ontstirip the wretched wife, w 

slop with a frenzied energy. a 

ve dim—save ‘btm !*’ #he-screamed, as 
thetorutio, reaching the backs, weut headlong 
in with a lond ‘splash, neéking to cool his 

“fevered brain in the icy water 

Without ‘a-worll the valet‘flung off his coat 









































awd dashed in efter ‘him, striking out in the 
8irection of Sir Lionel, who, though @ good 
swimmer, mate no effert to save himself, and 
went dowa with the stream, which wasrunning 
rapitly. ‘i 

* Qan't you belp—~ean't-you do something?” 
implored Maggie, wringing her ‘hands at the 
other servants who had come up. 

“Yes, my lady, certaizly,” wejained the 
butler, who, even in that supreme moment, 
theayh rather out ef bresth, spoke with his 
usual pompons nd deferential manner. 
“James, you are a geod swimmer, Go in 
the beat with Willies. Row «ter them, and 
look sbarp.” K 

In Jess than no time the men were inthe 
‘boat, moored to the banka, and rewingrapidly 
efter Peyton, who had jastcome up with ‘the 
fugitive, who fought desperately, and tried to 
drown his would-be rescuer, a3 well as bim- 
self, 

“Hit bim—hit him,” cried James, as he 
prepared to plunge in, “or he'll pall you 
down.” 

Bat Peyton was powerless, and somewhat 
exhausted afver his long ren and the desparate 
struggle he'had gene through, which ‘bed 
ended in the baronet clesping his arms tightly 
teund him, and he-would inevitably have been 
@rowned bat for the timely assistanca ef the 
fovtman, who, clenching ‘bis ‘ist, dealt ‘the 
medin+n a blow whieh stunned bim, and made 
him release his grip, and supporting: the in- 
sensible form swith bis arm he struck out for 
the shure, leaving Peyton to be assisted by 
Wiliam. 

Lady Molyneux had ron aleng'the, bank, and 
was waiting with terrible at her heart, 

for the result of the le. .Sho-thought he 
was dead when she saw lying at-her feet, 
pale, eld, motionless; anfwith a low moan 
sbe dropped on her knees shesitie him, pillew- 
img the heavy head:en her brenat. 

“Don t—oon’t—tedee—om—no% my Jady;’ 
gasped Peyton, beterecnshis pants for breath. 
“Sar Lioneliés mot dead.” 

“Dot desd. Oh! Thank Heaven!’ sho 
cried 

‘*No, only stonned, insensible.” 

“What can we do? Where can‘fwe take 
chim? He wuatibe.seen to at once?” 

“Yes, myJady. Ifyou will—allow.me—I— 
should —suguest the DowerHouse. It—is only 
—s buaodred yards.away.’”’ 


For a moment M shuddered, but then. | 


#iving a gestare consent, the servants 
ferehed » hurdle, anfl taying their master’s in- 
sensible bor y on tt, they marthet off slowly to 
toe Re-t, while Peyton sat fora minute: with 
his head buried in ‘his ‘hands, to coflect his 
scatrered sens-s, ere he staggered np to the 
Heli t> sead a messenger to Wingfteli to fetch, 
the family éootor, Mr.’ Bainbridge, 

Nance answered ‘the first clang of ‘the bell, 
and at the sonvd af Indy Molyneux's -voice 
threw wide the heavy dor, gazing.at the men 
ae they tramped in with their burflen, with 


keen curiosity in her sunken $ 

“Wha’'s doin?” deeioquirel, sith e-weg-ot 
the b-a4 nud.» flop.of the cap frills 

“Your rowster ‘has met -with an accittent;”’ 
seplied her young niistress quietly, fer he 
hed recovered’her caleamemaplitl peseion 
for her the worst was over, the ot 
@exth past. “Light a fire immediately in the 
gun-toom, and avotber ‘in one of the bedrooms. 
‘Tne —the ove un occupied." 

‘And in te pudted room, mem’?” asked the 
old crong, with.» queer Jodk on ‘ther’ wrinkled 
tace 

* Yes—yes””’ assented ‘Maggie, pressing-her 
hand to her brea, atougte pt ad ram Aewed 
‘sharp pain for sbe-knewthatthe petiged reer 
wool! be wanted, ad Nance ‘hurried off to do 
her biiding, muttering, *“*h;te bonnie laddie, 
sae bax come Hedas crassed terthzassel o’ 
Molynenx'’s Rest,.an’ twill be bis hame for 
msony @ Jang day.” 

Bilentty she men-earried the baronet mp to 
the ++droom aud placed him.on a e@ouch, by 
the blazing five Dame ‘Twirton hed lighted. 

They were nesrly pllmatives of Wing tell 





and Iachfeld, and well understepd whaj 
made Sir Lionel attempt to destroy bi 

"Can we do anything, my lady?” 
grey-headed butler, with a glance gf 
wots ane mistress. 

“Yes, Get your-amaster to bed og, 
as possible, and one of ‘you go ,off mt.anns 
the Hall and bring Mr. Clinton domn, 
nurse to look after Master Jack well, as Isha) 
not return there to-night.” 

‘Yes, my Jady.”’ 

Aud then Maggie, faint and weary pg, 
the gun-room, and dropping into a chair, ay 
there with her hands clasped over her eyes, 
waiting for seme one to.arxive. . 

“Dear Lady Melyneux, I amiao. 
so horrified. Icannot tell yon teal” 

Tt was young Clinton’s voice; that 
spell of silence, and she.looked up at him 
tear-drenched eyes, and he gazed at her with 
a world.of ‘pity in ‘his.blueorbs. She’ 

89 wan-—s0 white —so unutterably wretched, 
her costly orimson satin dinner itm, 
smirched and stained ‘by contact ‘with #. 
damp grasses and moist earth ; ‘her 
tossed and tumbled, half-loosened ani 
| ing over her shoulders, ‘her Tips 
piteously. He would have given afl he; 
sessed to be able to comfart wonsa, tiie. 
he respected and admired so myth, 
| You, it is horrible,” she said at Fast, chek. 
| ing back her sobs,“ and J am $il<alone 1 
only some of them were‘here.” 
“Can 1; ou?’ he said, eagerly. “I 
there is anything I.can do ,pray comma 
| me; I am at your service.” 
“Thanks,” she answered. “TT qui 
aay telegrams gent, One to Dunioo—onet 
Mand.” 
| Yes. I will go over to Inckhifeldl, antl mend 
_ them the first thing in the morning ;:the ofite 
| isghut now.” 
*“You—-you—-know—what to say?” de 
| faltered. ‘My husband is—mad!” 
am, 208 “hesaid,gently. ‘Don’ bdiahes 


yorure: 

‘‘Ala! there isthe doctor,” she exclaimed, 
as the sound of wheels was heard on de 
gravel path beneath, 

“Yes ; shall d come sith you to.gee:sim?” 

‘‘Mo, thanks. J wwonld rather beslane” 

“Will be recover?’ she-asked, ae-shegtel 
by her.busband's bed. minute later. 

‘in what way do yonmmean?”’ asked A. 
Boia bridge, avoiding ser eyes, 08 ihe sored 
some brandy between ‘his: patiemtiertecth. 

++ He —he—will—met—dice-—mow?” 

“No,”be weptied, “he will not dlio, nov. 
(But teil meihow it dappened—alloboutiit” 





£ 


z 





you éhe fact that your hasband ‘das ‘lost Ais 
reason.” 

“Lknow,” che answered, with atony eat: 
ners. *' Willbhe-evercegain it?” 

“ That I cannot say at present; timedilae 
will cham. ii: meg ‘with .great : care end 
‘proper i 

“What em Ito do?’ she asked; dent: 
ingly. ‘' You must advise me,dedtor.” 

“Qt -cousse I will,dear Jady,” dre wepoine’, 
soothingly. *' The:best-thing will t 
‘Sir Lionel here, atihe:may be on 
of frenzy. Peyton will téend dim, sine 
must have a resident doctor here, 
~ to anh ~ things correct and degah # 
t ‘were ir Rebert’s ime. 
man past bis work will ihe glad enongh® 
accept the post, der the sake of home ends 
mall salary; J -will.eall ombim We 
wail have the sbest edviee from Le 
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“« Yes—yea, just so !'” she agreed. 
“Dhere, he is constng xumd aw," esata 
Me. Bainbridge, as #he patient opentd 
eyes and looked ahomtye 
and jbabble 40 ‘imselt in .« seep wie 
| toxtured the heart ef the : wretched swam" 
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ho stood ye side the whole night through 
jstening to 


frenzied wanderings, 
“ Molyneux, you will kill yourself,” 
ton, as he en the bed- 










post by ‘her husbands hed. 

Three days later Eunice and ghe Comte 
arrived, accompanied, to Maggie's great 
astonishment, by the dowager, who looked 
dreadfully ill and quite heartbroken ; for after 
all ber care, all her agony of mind, the eon 





oe Fee ES 
anguish and trouble had been in vain. 


“This is asad affair,” said the 


“Terrible |” acquiesced Maggie, wringin 
her thin, white hands. = 
“What brought it about? Mr. Bainbridge 


0 his ravings that it was the result 
dome otk." 

;he became aware that fhere was 
iin the 5 


family. 
“Ab!” “ejaculated Eunice, Who told 


i 


ee” 
an m Maggie told what ghe knew, for 


had. confessed her. Jdse. majesté, .had 
got the haronet 
, end zher be- 
Sate corey 

e tale many tears, 
and gobs,.qnd bitter semnete ‘that after sixty 
Sy aa she should :be- the one to in- 


mted bow Terence 
to est during her 


anae the..curse to fallon her young 
‘headend hail -hegged Maggie's for- 
xéhement .earpestugss, vowing 

amet 40 touch auather drop of wh ; and 
she was forgiven, for Maggie knew that Naure 
was 20 mate for the man, who had vowed 
Vengeance against Sir Lionel, and had ‘pitted 


*Dhewsretch ” commented the Comtesse, 
‘herthostory was finished. ‘He will have 


ba Not only willy: brather be 
‘us the shook and the fatigue of the 


Wall kit} omother:! 
“@he was right. In.less than a:month 
Snty Sieteatcomn tele reat 


in ‘Wingfield. .churohyard. 
Mwticlence of her grief wove out dee en. 


Whttame; the zevelation.df thesearebmhe | 
dong killed the unhappy mather. 


iecantog ste mall aot gmeia 
he co no. gop the 
‘eleetupate man who had Jost:kis neason, she 


‘WemPbackto France, leaving ‘Maggie to bear 
alone, with great sslastates tit. monet 
ed; but.asshe expented shortly 
deta ernty a ana hl 
: ‘ wece gone « 
Siliccrmer the Comte wasauxious to 
her¢oher sunny soathern home. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
LITTLE JACK, 

Tee time passed wearily enough to the 
beantifal chatelaine of Malynenx Hall after 
the departure of her gnesta. Daily she went 
to the Dower Honse and spent several 
with her husband, who mewer tock dhe 
slightest notice of her, beyond aaying when 


she came jn, ‘Good morn 
lady,” after which he soak wtlenee Yoko ts | 


-] whetis best, the mi 


cruel blus eyes, as though the warmth of the 
balmy wind had turned chill and cold and 
shrank back from him. 
“I tell you anes again, as J told you long 
, you have your deserts,” be went on in 4 
pitiless tone. ““Dhere are some eximes—some 
pe ner tanga ne crime of 
murdering @ maeq's , wrecking his sweetest 
aspirations; crushing and beating down, ill 
it lies prone in the auine, all thet is good and 
true in hie ; almost at ijs omteet 
an existence thet hawe been an hogour- 


mble, useful one, weil. 
of life, intea bitter ue Eating 


- 


f 





she scanned hisfageas he tooked at. 


‘ M ” 
“‘s—is there — res Mer ashy lipagould , -oalleus 
8. 


mother sanken 

child atight the spared, her one lamb, weeping 
éitterly—those deep convulsive sobs that are 
wrung only from a breaking heart. 

But her prayers werein vain. Before many 
moons waxed and waned little Jack breathed 
his last, and lay in his cot beautiful, white, 
serenely quiet, asleep forevermore—his waxen 
fingers clasped on the still breset thatwould 
a aa meng ery oY 

He had gone to Heaven 40 *be oneol Goit's 
angels, ‘When ‘Maggie saw him \lyingso still 
she gave-a-great ery, and thenthe anguish of her 
‘heart seemed to kill her, Afaintness likedeath 
stole over her, adesdly languor. The cot,¢he 
room, the servants thropging round ‘her all 
faded from view ; a darkness surroun@ed her, 
and she fell senseless across the ‘bedy of ‘her 

Brain fever renferell Maggie insensible to 
her sufferings ‘for m weeks, bat when she 
recovered her senses her agony an& wegret 
made life unbearable. She longed -to die in 
those sad, dreary days, yet the. w of 
death never.came near ‘ber. She knew ‘the 
‘burden of longtliving” with ‘ weary-dayswas 
clothed and fed.” Her tife seemed a blank, 
‘Sometimes ‘she,could not ‘bear the pain of her 
thoughts, and would pace restlessly up and | 
down the moss-grown terraces ‘of ‘her : 

‘home, accompanied by her faithful friend and 
companion, Rufus, who wodld follow close at 
‘his mistress’s -hesls—up avd down, up and 
down, to and fro, to ané:fro, ‘in the restless 
-premenade. ‘One-evening-towards'the-end af 
September, she was watching the sungo down | 
in regal splendour ; the-star of night tremble 
upon the last crimson-eloud, and stopping ber 
restless pacing, she Jeant on the -halnstrade, 
gazing out atthe hazy outline ef the distant 
«mountains, over whose all anmmits the 
adden stars were beginning :to (blink their, 
ght eyes. “‘Dhe day wasidene, anil dhe 
darkness fé1l from the-wings of night.” 

“Rufus, Rofus, I amwerysatl, veny'lonely,” 
said the worse than widowed woman, with a. 
heavy sigh, stooping to caress the black 
mngale-of the faithiul animal sitting at her 
feat. “My dife is wretched, my hapes 
rwreeked.” 2 ae 

“ Asthey onght to be,” interrupted a voice 
benide-her, and turning witha etart she found 
herself face:to face with O'Hara. 
She shuddered as she met the blaze of those 


fm 
iher knees, and prayed that ‘her | 


tthe fettered body to Greg out its micerable 
existence, Er was and ne 
punishment istoo heavy, go0 you to 
recsive.as payment. Your dadyship 

—so ami; your ladyship is sad—eo em @ ; 
your ladyship has no intezest an Jife-—meither 
heve I. The wreck of my dife was 
doing, the wreck of youra mine. iO au 


ws 


| @oit. Your husband the man devexted 
me for is a hopeless lunatic, ond yaar ald, 


your cherished only one, is dead” 

“ Spare me, spare me?” she ogied, sixeteh- 
hg her hands epére 3 “ you hexe 
‘ your revenge, and it has heen an ample 
one. Can you not leavemein peace now, euch 
< ~ eens in this werlkd?”’ 


away through the of the autumn 
night, leaving the woman he had loved so 
madly alone with her great despair. 

* What can make him so unforgiving—so 
pitiless! ’’ she murmured, when he wa; lost to 
sightin the gathering gloom. ‘ How I fear 
and dread:him. Ohi! if I could only go ito 
some place on earth where I would be safe 
feom his bitter xepro — his cruel per- 
aeoution.” 

But she -could-not—she conld not leave Sir 
Lionel—and.a#he zemeined atthe Hallin,daily 
@uenGcf another wici) dzom her enemy. It 
becamea madness of tenrorto her at lasi—this 
fearthe -wonld.cetunn;to pexsaeute ‘her. She 
theught she-would lose har weasan, and wonld 
probably have depeso, only that onemerying 
she received mletter from Maud, aayiog that 
Major Ciiogon shad left the army, and shat 
they were.c to England, and would be 
with her a few days afterthe letter. — 
Words.oan hardly paint Meggie’s joy and 
welief when ber siater and brother-in-law 
ay ® pe pone pcs gory taainaeh ae 

e felt .and.calmed, no Jonger Jonely al 
sad. She relied.on Sane calles art eaged 
great tbings from her advent. . 

“How yan have changed !"’ remarked Mana, 
the morning after her.sarival, Jeoking at her 
sister with oritical eyes. 

“Changed! Do you wonder, stter what I 
have gone through?” asked Lady Molynsux 
with @ little hysterical sob. 

“No, I dont wonder. Tam a eurprised 


that yon have not-aliered more. Hut we must 
try acd bring the roses back ‘to your cheeks, 
and :the light. to-your eyes.” 


“Tam afraid that isnot poesiple,” with a 
af shake of the head. 

“Why net’? ”’ 

“ AH dhe joy has gone out of my ‘life, and 
therefore the beauty out of my fepe:"” 

“We must bring the joy bagk:” 

‘*J don’t think you can.” 

“JT ghallixy. Of ,courge, I can’t‘bring Tittle 
Jack back to life—” even Mand'’s yoice had a 
tremaur in it as she apcke.of the chili—“but 
I-shall do all I oan to.restore Liionel's reason.” 

“ Do you think there is any:‘hope’?” asked 
his wife, with a sudden flash ‘of ‘happiness 
lighting,op-her wan face. . 








“Certainly Ido, Don't you think there is, 
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[“ WHAT AM I TO DO?” ASKED MAGGIE, DESPAIRINGLY. 


Clifford?” she continued addressing her hus- 
band who sat near. 

“Yes, my love,” answered the Major, 
tising and coming over to them. ‘‘I think 
if we have good advice that something might 
be done towards restoring his sanity.” 

The bright light from the window fell full 
on his face as he spoke, and Maggie won- 
dered at the lines of pain that were graven 
round the handsome mouth, tbe look of sor- 
row in the once sunny eyes. Yet she would 
not have wondered had she known all, 

The Major had come back from India, 
eovered with glory and medals, but lacking 
the one thing that would have made his life 
worth livin ¢ love of the woman who was 
his wife. He had failed to touch the cold 
heart of the woman he adored, failed to win 
her affections, and there was a great horrible 
void in his aching heart—a want—which left 
his existence barren. She was a model wife, 
and was serupulously careful to attend to all 
his wants—obey all his wishes—but she was 
ice to his fire - cold as the snow on mountain 
tops—as the water in deep wells, 

Her cheek never flushed under the touch of 
his lips, her eyes never brightened and shone 
at al and she never offered him 
Ahose little tender attentions that are so 
— to men from the women they love. 

@ didn’s want them herself, and conldn’t 
understand why he should. She had no crav- 
to feel his arms about her, or his head on 
her shoulder, or his kisses on her lips. She 
was —, hard, practical, and thought it 
arrant folly to indulge in sentiment and soft- 

. she rather objected to her hus- 
band doing so, and she would exclaim when 
he kissed yp ey ** Reall ee ape I wish 
could abstain from embr me, You 

swithout ‘being’ = oe . 

emonstrative, pray,” and he 

. would turn white, and nomigg BL ide imme- 
diately, not wishing to press his attentions 
where they were not wanted, though the 


& 


my laces, Love me 
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woman to whom he offered them did belong 
to him, and the pained look would deepen in 
his honest blue eyes. 

“But I have had all the great men down 
from London, and they give little hope,” re- 
marked Lady Molyneux, wistfully, after a 
pause. 

** When was that?” demanded Mrs, Clinton. 
“ Lately?” 

“ No, when he was first taken ill.” 

“Who has seen him during the last year?” 

‘*Ne one but Bainbridge,” 

** And have you noticed any difference in his 
manner ?”’ 

“* He is quieter, that is all.” 

“ That may bea good sign. I should advise 

ou to send for this Australian doctor, 

enniker. He is said to be wonderfully clever 
in cases of madness.” 

‘*I will do so at once,” responded 8, 
going over to her davenport, and commen 
to write. ‘“ Give me his address?” 

‘‘There,” she continued a few minutes 
later, ‘‘I have asked him to come down to- 
morrow, or #3 soon as he can, and I will send 
James into Inchfeld with it to catch the post.” 

“That is right,’ commended Maud, ap- 
provingly. 

“ He may suggest some new treatment that 
will psrhaps prove beneficial.” 

“Heaven grant he may,” said the young 
wife, fervently. ‘It isso bitter to be parted 

this way from my dear one—to see him 
there daily, and yet be cut off from all inter- 
course with him, all interchange of thoughts 
and ideas,’’ and she sobbed faintly, though the 
fountain of her tears was almost dry ; she had 
wept so much since her hasband lost his rea- 
son 


“Tt must, indeed, be terrible for oom ” re- 
marked'the Major, with deep sympathy in his 
tones, for he felt they met there on equal 
ground, as he was as much cut off from inter- 
change of thought with his wife as if she 
had been the greatest“lanatic under the sun. 
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“YOU MUST ADVISE ME, DOCTOR.”’] 


“It isterrible, I don’t know now how! 
have lived through ‘it, and the loge of my 
baby. The days seemed s0 long—so dreary. 


*T cannot count, they seem so long, 
If months or years have passed since then,’ 
‘¢T only know,” she went on drearily, ‘thi 
I wished to die.” 

“You must not wish that now,” hesid 
ene “You must be hopeful, and cheery, 
ins of despondent.”’ 

“Yet it is hard to be cheerfal when ont’ 
heart is heavy and sad.” 

‘Of course,” chimed in Maud, “we 
going to try, however, to make it light sx 
joyful. And now I that we go si 
gee the patient. What do you say?” 

‘Yes, by all means,” res 
promptly, and the three set out for the Dower 

ouge. 


(To be continued.) 








For Max axp Wrrs.—The iastinot towat# 
neatress and beanty dies hard in w 
but it can be utterly destroyed by the ser 
process of discouragement and the fact th 
nobody cares. The trath is that hums 
beings need not onl: to see cleanliness, bal ® 
see variety and ess and change ; and ’ 
house-cleaning should be no more an objet 
pleasure and interest to the woman pony 
the man. There is much that she om 
without him. She can scrab the floor, She 
could and — — ee om fee 
cannot paper the w: perhaps 
a farmer's wife has done even that ; bat gi? 
her the money, and she will buy the pepe 
~ Ae 

ve cru’ away 

fly specks, any man who can handle 


ake the frames for screens for her window j 


mi 

and doors, If, besides this, he buys 
pared paints, and little by little gives 
coat to the various rooms, it is no more 
his share of the task. 
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[a STEP, AND SHE RAISES HER HEAD TO FIND THAT LORD NUGENT IS AT BER SIDE, HIS HAND RESTING ON HER SHOULDER. ] 


SOVELETTE.] 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA. 


— = 
OHAPTER IV. 


As Lady Oressford releases Zoe she notices 
for the first time how pale she is, and that 
her eyes are encircled with dark rims. She 
adds anxiously,—* Why, Zoe, dear, you are 
not well, Why did you not tell me }” 

_“T am all right, mamma, I have only a 
little headache, I suppose I miss my morn. 
a ” she replies evasively. 

at is not the heartache responsible for ? 
It puts all its ailments and griefs upon the 
delenceless head, or some part o7 the human 
system,and has even been known to shuffle its 
woes upon the poor defenceless teeth, declaring 
that they ache—anything, so that it makes a 
seapegoat of something rather than confess 
to its own weakness, 

“Ah, to be sure, the rain kept you a 

»” remarks her ladyship’; “ if it clears 
up Ernest and you can take a canter, dear, 
that won’t fatigue you so much as walk- 

& I think you over-do it. I must look 
more carefully after you ; you are too energetic 
for = strength.” 

a is that, Zoe? I never saw him 
before,” asks Lord Nugent, as they ride past 
» Where Tracy is just coming ont, 
sors the pair raises his hat cour- 

er, 
“That is Dr. Leyton,” she returns, trying 
ie @ the crimson tide that she feels is 
emp a face, and bowing her 

e@ pomm 

elomy ody po and patting her mare’s 


him? ery fine man!” he says. “ Do you know 
“Yes,” she stammers. “ He v:site 
times. He—he saved m lite nd auenanes 2 
oné morning ; I 
mutt have been dcowned but for him.’ 


yds 





‘*T wish I knew that before,” {he says 
warmly. “I would have stopped and asked 
him to have accepted my hand, and thanked 
him from the bottom of my heart for saving 
my darling. — if I had lost you, I should 
have broken my heart. So he was the brave 
fellow! All I can say is, if ever he wants a 
friend, I am the man. Is he married? 
because you could present his wife with a 
suite of jewels—anything, so long as we show 
our gratitude.” 

‘No, he is not married ; he lives in that 
house with his mother.” 

‘* Perhaps struggling, and not able to take 
a wife. Want of means,” he thinks. ‘‘I mast 
look him up, and see what I can do for him.” 

**Oh! it has come to this at last,” groans 
Leyton, when they had passed. “Can it be 
trae? Ishethe man? Perhaps he is a re- 
lative. What would I not give to know the 
truth? If he robs me of my Sea Queen, 
what will life be to me? Why did I not go 
and explain all to the baronet? Surely it 
would be better than suffering like this? He 
tmoight have had some compassion on us ; and, 
now, if that is he, it is too late. Oh! mother, 
dear, if you only knew the bitter, torturing an- 
guish I am enduring—and I forbade you to go 
and intercede forus. Oh! this is madness, tor- 
ture ;” dashing into the house, and casting 
himself down on a couch, and hiding his head 
on his hands. A very tempest of anguish passes 
over him, when he feels a soft hand on his hot 
forehead, and then two tears fall on his 
cheek, wrung from the rivulet of his mother’s 
heart—bitter, sweet warm tears, that fell like 
dew on parched grass, and lay like rain-drops ; 
a tribute of her loving sympathy. 

** Heaven send my darling boy comfort,” she 
prays, ‘‘and strength to bear his trouble ; 
without Thy aid we are powerless.” 

‘¢ Amen,” he murmurs, and then he is alone. 
She had gone as silently as she had entered, 
but, she shed comfort on the storm-beaten 
soul, and he felt renewed strength and courage, 





and went out into the air, and commenced his 
duties again. 

Cressford Chase is en féte, in honour of Lord 
Nugent’s visit, and sportsmen are in their 
glory, for the game is plentifal and well-pre- 
served, ; 

“Lord Nugent—Dr. Leyton!’ says the 
baronet, by way of introduction, as the party 
are about to storm the plantation. 

‘*T am more than pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance,” says his lordship warmly, “ for 
you have rendered me one of the greatest 
services man could another,” holding out his 
hand, which Tracy ignored, buat in such & 
well-bred manner that his lordship thought 
he never noticed it at the moment, 

“You make too much of a simple act that 
any swimmer could achieve. The water is 
my natural element, I might almost say,” he 
replies indifferently, walking away in the direc- 
tion of his host. 

“Queer fellow!” thinks his lordship. 
“ Evidently a man of few words ; but his her 
why, they were perfectly fierce, IfI didn't 
know he was a stranger to me, I should 
say he was my enemy. To the deuce with 
him ; he makes me quite shiver. But there 
a man can’t help his looks ; I mustn’t forget 
that I am indebted to him, beyond even re- 
payment. I'll break through his icy reserve 
somehovw ; it’s hard if I don’t succeed.” 

Had his lordship but guessed the truth he 
would not have been so fortunate in bringing 
down his birds that morning; ping went his 
gun, and down flattered the bird, at almost 
the first shot in nearly every case. 

“Never saw such a splendid shot in my 
life,” remarks an old gentleman pny 
to the baronet. ‘‘ I shouldn’t care to meet him 
at twelve paces, not even in my best days; 
he’sa crack shot, and no mistake, I 
flatter myself I was considered a first-class 
one too,”’ 

“ Yes, he is,” replies Sir Arthur, pos 
“He is my future son-in-law ; he'll make 
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the birds many a-day I hope; | love and tenderness, pass out of the gates with 
ban hapa seems to be se pe | as Lord |:her father and Lord Nugent. 
Nagent; he has well.” | What must he thiukof me?” she says 
“Ah, the young ones aeem to carry all sorrewiully ; ‘chow mean and false I moat 
before them, Gressford;” the et seem jin this eyes! I know any heart will 
ane 1 


tleman dismailly ;“-weald 
now.” 

y f distant, reserved fidiiow Dr. |.and have ‘ 

Bh ” Lord Nugent, as ‘the |savel me for I wish the.sea had closed over 
baronet and the ave walking heme. “I wished me, and hidden me from the world for ever. I 
to thank him fer this noble ast fin #enting Zce's | should at Jeast have gone before.my Creator 
et my | frce from deceit and "a 

to ‘her mother orfriends 


Ls 
pose, that is what I dread. Poor mamma she 
has been so tender and loving, that to grieve 
a a oe onenpmapan and whe was set her 

ole | mpon my marriage; it is 
to — you iowa.” —_ 
y iJinger on in tho gloaming, she’ 
hands clesped together through the lane, ti]! 
the lights of the Chase warn them thatthe 
time is waning, and they must pant, 
How exquisite was the pain of that 


— ‘be kind or ozgel to the love 
fellow.” mated hersad, -wisttal face that day ;orif Lady | which had in their heants like ddlieste 
** You, met” retaensiiir Arthor. “ I] Cressford @bhe 400k mo notice openly. So | flowersts: the frosis of repression aaight 
always found him a most == @he aambled about the house and grounds | wither, or#the bright sun of promise Wlosgom 

hearted man; in fact, I dike auch. dreadigg the evening when Eruest | into roses that would never die. 
He's: will gpour | would , and mhe be compelled to.amile | ‘Dhe sea dashing ¢ the ami p 
opinion when you him. and listen ‘to bis zbapsodies ashe sits beside | those ibulwarks that sxif to its uarul 
wa ’ says | her at Ginner. ; moowemente, “Thus far shalt thon 
the “What will ake way? Ree age A Wall ‘be haze,” she thinks, | come, ," aeered to-npeak in mys. 
; ‘Oppo- | tetions makes of wauning,.as if the words were 


You ave 40 come anf dine with «as, 1 have 


wi stall soreu 





—ouly tove will save you frem being over. 
eh ene 

Sad appear ‘GArk sky, and 
the clonds will roll asunder, and Hieawa wi 


place” be zevesiied.”’ 
“I const The might wind rastled the hranohes, and 
‘the ‘thesofsmurmur of matte ailutlatby that 
Ss" their hearts. 
clingtiens aay be “‘Qb, my darling, I mannot baarito say good 
“Ohi ofcourse; bye, because f give you npto him. He mag be, 
ment, @hat-yeur no @oubt isa noble féllew ; but-bow.can’ 
dock him otherwise than as my-enemy. 
and «mn Za, someday I shall claim aS wife— 
dinner, wort you?” soon, and then -band-in-bend we will 
“T cannat ontront #torp, Lovs’s beacon 
“gol on to 2 haven of happiness.and joy.” 
Onion enéh © «thangs du my ‘Mesias a ene Re, 
‘Never saw a my s oS ‘unite, veleased ber, watching ber 4s 
mutters the Baronet; “ why ‘he wasa ; =: the mast paces through @he fied with the flectness of a roe ee 


convivia), frank fellow a few weeks pack, and | his ‘home; ** 
now he looks stern and haughty. What Nugent | and getanxious. Oh ! that I knew what todo for 
says is quite right; there is a decided change | the best.” 
inhim, Pérhaps‘he’s in difficulties. I wish I} Suttdenlyshefound herself clasped in Tracy's 
knew, I'd help him over the stile, and rejoice | arms, a3 he cries fondly,— 
to dois. Jtegliloaninever pay the debtlowe| “My sweet Zoe, my darling, how I bave 
him for my darling’s life, Heaven bless her. | huageredand, prayed to see you!” and Heaven 
Mow L shallmiss her! But,there, abe will be | was theirs, and all was forgotten dn shat mo- 
thehappiest woman inthe world with Nagent ; | mentof delicious joy. The heating of their 
hejsithe finestifeliowiin the whale creation.” | hearts was all the sound tobe heard im the 
‘What would I not give to be there:to- | peaceful evening stitiness,; their lips amet in 
might” murmors Doctor Lepten:asthe.wulks | one long, lingering passionate kiss that eus- 
towards the Wiltowsilistlesdy, gan on shonider, | pense aud misery sneiie doubly .precious, and 


a stalwart, geand-iodking men, fell of vigour, | ber bon head sank on his breast in a dreamy 
anhges acetate ly grese-pervades his every turn | State of exquisite bliss dhe anys 
aD 


heen i dew “Dear Tracy, you do not deapise me, then? 
o.Thaan e-goine domn nv ony diooaronnl | rnonght you would haieumealmes, pad ted 
this-sonny eutls, bathing dim in-e vety.cow of. wonld crush all heppiness £rem my dife.’’ 
roseate colour. 


| ‘* My love.istoo strong, #00 deep, my dar- 
But he strolis on, tly indifferent to the fing, forthat, 1 could not-aaat pou frum any 
sunset, and the ssyveet evening vespers | 


heart, even.if 1 tried.” 
of the birds which are pouring forth their most plonsie, aiahtie poy — 
enobanting songs to their per - | Yes 1” hesags brokenly, “‘and shall, tothe 
pan pag al - is a ‘dreary a mature: end of all.time ” ° 
Seems & black abyss, where wothepe can pene-| “ «But it I hecomeLond Nugent's wie,” ehe 
Teste, nothing bat despair to took forward to. | cove mith « deg atheutousmens. ; 
“Hewd writhed when be amiled intomy| A fierce pang swate,him at the maddening 
Ahasthod mee erty ee ny oat thongut, og from him while she 
smoment I amet bane as'ved bis hopes So eg auly a 
na be waa ina fool's) ‘*Do you,mean that you,ere mes ing to 
3 that Zoe, my sment Bea Qaeen, was parjure pour innesent #oul-by ne my 
my very own, any lowe by all that is | be falge before Keaven's-boly altar ?”’ 
true onearth. 04, how-osn i givaber np? Fis| “Yon are cruel,” whe daltess,.as tho tears 
down aan paper be thet soins Phere only © | stent. into her eyes; ‘I aball mot be Juard 
heantifal whom Wishes to marry, an 8 Wits, iby eadly si i 
Asfights to look ®pon, bat to me she da my a oe RSS 


H 


for one-more glimpse of that lovely form when 
the deepening shadows enveloped it, and shut 
his darling ont from his gaze. 

‘“‘Thave won,” he murmurs; “love must 
ever prove victorious. Ob, Thou, who sittest 
above the Heavens, watch over us, 
imperfections, and grant that -we may yeh 
worship Thee in the love of our heprts: 
With bent head he sought hia home, for 
some mysterious voice seemed to whieper in 
his ear—‘‘ not yet willibethe victory ; man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” 





CHAPTER TV. 


‘* My dear Zee, Ido wish you would shows 
little girlish interest in your .ap } 
marriage,’ says Lady Gressford, daathdlly, 
“Here am I, harassed to. death with oneshing 
and another, while you -sit ealunly down, ss I 
tino whale @fiair was perfectly indiffexent # 

a; 

« Wired wonld you sidhime to-do, rope,” 
she says, languidly. 

‘How can ‘I tell you, dear child, df sem 
nature isso cold and unimpassioned. 
it quite grieves me to ses you so changed eal 
listiess. What on earth has comeover got! 
Poor Ernest ferls it, I am sare. You 
a cohd piece of murble, instead of mya, 
bright Zoe of a few short weeks beck. £ wy 
much fear that accident did youmogooll ; ya? 
have never been the same since,” 

La@y Oressford was not awanehow:tene bt 
words were, 40-8 certain extent, hon ae said 
Zee had mever been the same giel inssw® 
from tbat memorable when Tay 

resoucd-her ; -batet was not owing to thecal® 
her mother attributed it to, or the,goeh dal 
would bave, indeed, been bitterly 
aud grieved, i 

+: Pethaps you are zight,” Zee segs, modifi 
4.donot be-crass, for, indeed, you woulda 
if you knew all.” 





A ‘“Yon awear that?” hemaya earnestly. 
— Pg a No,”—cleathing| « Yes ‘Tracy, if yon will met —. 1 
“Til enter’ the Set ~: 8 speed — | will sxke Heaven to witness: my tenth.” 
against: duis, lor aly, and pit my| ‘Gan you forgive me? ” he falters.in.e tone 
—T fhan sg A mah “Sa T am |.of abject repentance, ashe snatches her tu'his 
heart a may —. ey.of her | sume again, and holds her as if he feared she 
’ may Win say darling yet?) would fade from dis graep. ‘Bat how sill 


which will be brought to-bear opon yea?” 
‘‘I bave no ides,” she replies, piteously 


: 


now. 
‘Many were the tears 


poor Zoe shed ‘that | “‘Lonly know I .wilimot be bis wite; 1 t 
morning as she watched Tracy, with yearning | be firm, and tell mamma all counting, on 


; © is anch . 
rage and de ermination dati be my ned you evade all the persuasion and arguments 








“Ithough 
anxiously ; “it is your head - is atts 
Ieoust send for Dr. Le ‘ taleto 
: |.serioushy. cannot cndsotand whyhoaet 
comes now.” wash’ 

“It is not a doctor, mamma, that I 


t as much,” returns her dadpthify | 


Pars 
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SS 
replies the, girl, metal ; ‘*you misunderstand 
me sitogether. It is that 1am not happy.” 

“Really, dearest, I cannot listen to euch 
dilly nonsence. I suppose it's .a little lover’s 
quarrel, and that you are.to blame l.am pretty 
near certain, Ali Ioan say is, make it up; 
your future husband istoo good aman io be 

syed and trifled with.” : ; 

“Oh! how fate seems.againet me!” sighs 
poor Zoe, a8 her mother leaves the room, .look- 
ing anything bat pleased st her ohild’s strange 
conduct, which ske pots down to.s fractious, 

fol spirit. “If she would «only be 

tient, and Jisten to me. Why cannot I 
summon the courage to tell her that this mar- 
riage.can never take place ? All seems agsinst 
me, WhatcanIdo? I only know I dare not 
merry Ernest.” 

Lord Nugent became, hateful to her,not that 
he was less noble, or showed her any want_.of 
affection or attention, but her dbeart had 
changed towards him, for érue.love made it 
dear to her that in marrying him she would 
be sacrificing the happiness of her life. 

Not for worlds would she wich that things 
wete.otherwise than they were, loving Tracy 
as.ste did with all the strength of her pure, 
innocent, girlish pature. 

Bhe.sat on in the handsome drawing-room, 
looking oh ! so sad and wistful into the fire, as 
ifshe sould draw therefrom some augury of her 
fa 


ture, 

The flickeringlight played on her purple 
vélyet.xobe, and wandered din playfal xeflec- 
tions to her:face, as if-to coax away her sad- 
ness. 

She.madea.beantifal picture of sweet.girl- 
ith beauty—one tiny foot tapping the fender, 
her,chin aupported du her tapering fingers as 
ahe. on and on, the theme being Jove, 
which, though perfamed with roses, bore shanp 
thomas, that.stung her.cruelly. 

and ghe raises her bead to find that 
Lord ; t is at her.side, his hand resting 
lightly.on ,her-shoulder, bis eyes devourirg-her 
{age with Inve’s hunger. 

“Zoe, I've come to ask you a very great 
favour. .I want my damask,xzese to be very 
ttindto her big bear.of an Ernest. Saya your 
mood:tractable this.morning? Dare-L,plead, 
forlove's sake, thatour marriage should take 
placeinamonth. I long totale you abread 
0 sunny Italy, where bine skies and flowers 
would bring back.the roses 40 your cheek.” 

“Jadeed,my lord, I.cannotens wer you now.” 

He atacts in pained surprise, for never antil 
now.bad abe addressed-bim so formally. 

“What have I done, Zoag, that yon treat me 
@ovldly and call memy lord, aa. if youand I 
Wetestrangers? Have pou forgotten that we 
ate sflianced ?—that you,told me with your 
owe.dear lips I.thad gained your love? 
Come, smile atime. Teallime that J am still 

Arnett, or I shall think that someone has 

ling poison into,your mind. Cannot 

panama eNcry pone of my heart throbs 

Unaginan ip distiaotien, fatne, all tor yom 
up dis en, fame, ;a 

ms. age Pp n, fame, ‘or your 

“Bometimes worfiud that we err. Is.it not 

pomsible that we should have made mistake ? 
nr Jove ia. not deap and true enough to 
our lives together?” He stares at har, 

at that thervaice .and words were, those — 
*aoneotuer woman, for to him ¢he change 
in hermanner and sentiments was altogather 
, mor could je find akey to;the 

Vhat had heen exercising his mind for 


“Tsyoursfianced husb 
raffian usband I haveenery.right 
task gon-tor. an explanation,” he says, with 
tingevt bitternons in his voice that stung her 
rey quick, for too well she knew that 
rey poo Waetespoprible for the change that 
Comeraver theirlives. “‘Cce.papers have 
Athen Cour appronching raarsiage. Yonr 
vd and mother have referred #0 it only 
D bein eee: Surely you would not«make me 
the ch {or society 40 aimat ;.tothe the jest of 
008, to be pitied and ridionled? i who 
made hea i for your sake? ” 


passioned face, when she says, tremulously,— 
‘‘T only know that I am mot the Zoe you 
knew a few:short months ‘back. Love has to 
make sacrifices, sometimes. You are noble and 
kind Release me:from my engagement, and 
the friendship.of my life will be yours.” 

Ske marvelled greatly at her courage in 
speaking thus plainly, but.love it wasthatwas 
urging her to plead for her release. 

For some moments he stands silently con- 
templating her thinking if in bis absence abe 
had given her heart to ancther, and mot ‘being 
able to:bear the toxture of suspense Ae says, 
hoarsely,— 

‘Teli. me Zee, do-you love another?” Ris- 
ing, she confronts him with flashing-eyes, and 


AaYS, — 

‘\My dord J am no slave to be questioned. 
When you:know how :to treat me J shall eco 
you again ; for the:present I musi say good- 
day.” 


She sweeps past him in enger; im that he 
had dared te probe‘her heart and to wrestirom 
her the sweet secratithat mestied theredike a 
timid bird, forgettingdhat she had a right to 
put the question and she to:answer it without 
evasion, and in very trath. 

Blind, unreasoning love for the man who had 
stirred her young heart to ita innermess depths 
had made ber unjust to one who had every 
claim upon. her confidence. 

“ Poor darling !” he murmurs, not yet grasp- 
ing even a shadow-of the truth, “I dear iher 
mother is right, and that her zecent acciiient 
has affected her brain. I will ree Doctor Jiey ton, 
and gather.from him whether my conjeotare is 
corzect.”’ 

While Lord Nagent is making ihis way to 
the Willows Zoe Jays on her bed, her face 
covered with her jAhends, and tears coursing 
each other down her face, thoroughly sed-end 
wretched, forahe had thrown dowm the gauntlet 
of defiance,.and could mot shepe shat his Jond- 
ship would abstain fzem seeking au:ecarly ex- 
planation, when the truth wonld have to he 
told, and = bronghtface to face with the 
jast anger er parents. 

But, come what might, sheisfizmly resolved 
to be truce to Dracy.Leyxton and to!be:his wife, 
even at the sacrifice of dhe deve of bath ber 
father and mother. 

‘Ah, there is Leyton himself,” says Lend 
Nugent, on catching sight ef tbe:doctar, “I 
amin lusk. li:he.confirmamysermise J shall 
telegraph for the best. medieal shill and.ativice 
that.money can\ceoure.” 

** What brings him here?” unutters Leyton, 
anfierce scowl coming inte his -handsome ‘face, 
for the sight .of his sival sis bateful to:him, 
because he caane between ‘Zoe. and himself. 

Tarsing to his mother he saya, — 

we am not at home today to anphody, 
mind,”’ 

Presently the servant-enters with jis lord- 
ship's card, when Mrs. Ley ten sags,— 

“ Show his lcrdship im ; T«willche with bim 
presently.” 

‘Mother, whty do yau consent to receive 
him jhere?” her sen «asks, almost angnily, 
jealousy getting the better of even the venera- 
tion he felt.fer her. a 
“Why net, Gracy? He: may be in want of 
your professional:advice,”’ 

Then noting dhe dexkling fash that over- 
spread his brow, and monnts (to bis temples, 
she adds, — 

“ Bay, do not let passion get the better of 
your, zeason ; zemember whatiadueto.him as 
the affianced husband of Mies. Cressford.’’ 

** T.aould recsive anphody but him, mother;”’ 
he says, hoarsely. “Heaven grant that he 
aud I may never, meet, lost evil.should: come of 
in” 

“ Tie, fio, dear Deaoy, no -wemean ds worth 
doing an injustice for. Is it ‘fer bbis that I 
took your dear father's iplace,and strove to 
instil into your mind jessens of love ena 
charity 4o.all men? Go:to your. 700m, and en 
your knees ask your Father aud mine to.give 
you a better heart, dear hoy. Yon-areiali I 
have lefé. in this world, and remember thatmy 





fihe only Leaoy's pleading eyes, im- 


life is bound up in sours. Ob ! my eon, resist 


” 


| jher-eoldness and constraint, 


temptation, and it willflee from you ; give up 
the girl, even if you have to sacrifice your 
practise here. Money ‘isof no-aceount where 
honour is concerned.” 

Hisanswer was to leave theroom in dedgeon, 
for the mere suggestion to give his prize, 
wrested from the eruel-sea, was and: worm- 
‘wood to his oul, 

* I greatly fear-no good will. come of his love 
for the girl,” she murmurs. “Oh! why.did 
she eome to tempt my boyfrom the path of 
honour? Sheis the wife of that other man 
already in ‘the sight of Heaven, and it would 
be wrong for Tracy to come between them, 
much #s hemay love‘her:” 

* Cannot I see Doctor Leyton,” asks ‘his 
loréship, bowing courteously tothe gentle lady, 
oe kind face-quite won upon him from the 

rat. 

“Tregret totell you thet ‘he is too much 
engaged to see anybotty,” ‘she -says, ‘lookipg 
with pitiful eyes at one whom ‘her son had 
unintentionally wronged at ‘first, anfl now 
hated because he haa come to claim ‘Zoe for 
his wife ; “‘can I deliver any message for you, 
amy lord?” 

“I think, dear madame, I can trust you,’’ 
ihesays, smiling kinély, “Iam Ty con- 
cerned about Miss ‘Cressford,.as are also Bir 
Arthor‘and his wife. We have an idea that 
the accident she met-with is developing grave 
symptome, amounting almost ‘to aberration of 
‘mind. Doster Leyton ‘has attented her pro- 
fespionally, and I wished to’hear whether ‘he 
thinks it advisable for me to summon addi- 
tional medical aid.” 

“ Poor boy |” thinks the old laiy, “ the dis- 
wane lies inthe heart, ana not the brain. My 
“son has Bopower to help you, for he covets her 
for bimeself.” 

“IT will mention the matter ‘to him,” -she 
says, “‘and trustthat your fears may not be 
wetlized.”’ 

“Will -you-kindly ask tim tocall?” he says, 
28 be takes’ up his hat before leaving. 

“With pleasure; the doctor always 
anxious 40 Go ‘his -daty towarfis patients, 
whether they are tich-or “poor.” 

‘*By Jove;” thinks Lord Nugent, .as .he 
walks back-to:-the Chase, “1 begin toes how 
the Iand lies. ‘What on idiot I am for not 
‘peeing i ‘before; his strange .manner to me, 
Yes, and now I 
come’ to thirk.of it. she smiles upon him,and 
seems pleased when he is near her. Oanmshe 
‘be a traitoress? Oh, no, impossible; the 
fault,if-any, lies- with him, By heavens, it I 
find that’he is tempting my darling from Aer 
‘@legiance to me he will have a very ‘heavy 
reckoning to settle with Brnest Nugent. 
¥Fengh'! he, after -all, is an adventurer, 
seeking her for the sake of her money. Let 
tim have that if he wants it, so.leng as.be 
leaves me my damask roge,” 

Although he had a presentiment that at 
last he held the key to +he,problem:which 
hail vexed his soul for many 9 day, yat he 
could not make up bis mind to ‘broseh the 
sabject.to Sir. Arthor.or Lady Craseford: lest 
they abould turn on poardittle Zee,endierush 
her beneath their just. indignation. 

“T must save her, my precious rose,.atany 
cost,” be murmur. “It canmot pe dis- 
honourable.of me.to act the part of spy apon 
one so despicable as he, sodost to. all sense .of 
honour and manly principle. Me ceuld not 
have lived;here Jong withont hearing of Zoe's 
engagement to me. For her I gan dind 
excuses; he saved her dife, and mo doubt 
made that the lever for acting upon sher 
impressionable, comantic nature, but dordhim 
ahere.can be mone exogpt mereeuary «motives 
of tie .basest.kind.”’ 

‘‘Nagent, you are the very man I was in 
search,ef,” says Gir Avthur, laying dis hand 
affectienetelyon his lerdship’s shouliter and» 
arousing him from his unpleasant reverie, * I 
think iit #8 only right sthatd should tell you 
of the gessip which is making sport of ‘Zse's 
name.” 

“What do you mean?” ‘he asks, sharply. 
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** Whoever dares such an outrage will be re- 
sponsible to me.” 8. 

“ Well, people’s tongues will wag, you know, 
and the poor like to have an opportunity of 
talking scandal against the rich. It appears 
that Zoe has been seen walking alone with 
Doctor Leyton—at least, so it is reported. It 
I thought she would be guilty of such an in- 
discretion I should visit her with my severest 
displeasure, and hound him out of the place. 
Waat do you think of it all, Nugent—it con- 
cerns you as much as it does me?” 

“My .worst suspicions are verified,” he 
thinks, the fire of anger burning fiercely in his 
breast ; but he says, with an affectation of 
scorn,— $e rete 

**Taot! people will talk. What harm could 
there be even should it be true that Zoe and 
he were seen together ; he is her medical ad- 
viser, and a friend of the family. I will take 
the first opportunity of speaking to Doctor 
Leyton, and if he is the man you and I take 
bim to be he will be careful not to again give 
a colouring to such baseless reports. Come, 
Sr Arthur, I wish you to see my new pur- 
chase, it only arrived this morning. I mean 
it as a prezent for Zoe, I think she will like 
it; it is. free from all vice,and as gentle as a 
lamb,’’ this as he leads the way to the stables. 

It cost Lord Nugent a great effort to say 
what he did in exculpation of Zoe; but love 
shielded her against the fierce storm of wrath 
and indignation which he naturally felt 
against her and the man who had tempted 
her to be untrue to her vows, 

* * * . * 

The dinner at Cressford Chate is over, and 
a little furtive sigh of relief eseapes from 
Zoe’s lips as she rises and follows the ladies 
from the room, leaving the gentlemen to dis- 
ouss the day’s s over their claret. 

Lady Cressford settles herself in her 
favourite easy-chair to enjoy her usual after- 
dinner nap, and taking advantage of this Zoe 
steals out ugh the open French windows, 
and takes a leading down to the beach, a 
fleecy wy & covering her shoulders, and a 
white rose in her raven braids, 

“ How delicious it is to be out here!” she 
murmurs ; “the house seems stifling, and his 
presence fills me with constraint.” 

Di ws tery handkerchief into the sea she 
laves her hot forehead with its cool, refreshing 
water, and drinks in the soft evening breeze, 
which comes laden with health and energy. 

The night was especially warm for the 
season, almost oppreasively so, and Zoe re- 
velled in the cool shadows of the mighty 
cliffs, that seemed to throw a protecting shield 
= oad ia 

resently a silver arrowy streak is cast upon 
the heaving watera, and slowly the moon me 
from the waste, climbiog the azure star- 
ngled heavens, throwing a wealth of silver 
jo _ over everything animate and inani- 

“ Oh, how beanutifal !”’ she murmurs, “ how 
gg oa calm that it sheds 
around. I wonder racy will come ; I! 
to tell him of the battle 1 a 

ard Nugent. Heigho! love is a troublesome 
thing ; but yet it aiegs joy unspeakable in its 


Some one comes towards her in the moon- 
light, and her heart flatters with delight as 
she recognises her lover, 

In another moment she is folded to his 
breast, and warm kisses repay her for her 
waiting, 

“ How lovely you are!” 
turously, ashe holds the 
him, and gazes with all 
admiration at the witching, blushin 

up by eyes that sparkle with love’s a 
Zoe Oressfera looked a veritable 
zone emerged from the gleaming waves to en- 


he exclaims, rap- 


lectricity. 


the unwary down to their treacherous 


Her wrap has 
beautifal neck and 
sculptor, her primrose silk rose 


battle I had to-day with | him 


sylph-like form to 
& lover’s paesionate 
face, lit 


Hebe, a 


fallen off, revealing her 
arms, models both for a 
contrasting 


The wonder would have been if Leyton had 
not worshipped her, she was so lovely, almost 
a goddess amongst beantifal women. 

They seat themselves on a rock, worn smooth 
by the action of the waves; and forgetful of 
everything, oven of prudence itself, they enjoy 
leve’s sweet cenverse, and for the time being 
in a paradise of their own making. 

‘* Yes, it is too true,” mutters Lord Nugent, 
as he sees the lovers seated side by side, 
“Shall I return and take down my gun and 
shoot him like a dog?” 

The temptation to do this was strong upon 
him—so strong, in fact, that he had taken 
several strides tewards the Chase before he 
could overcome it. i 
“What have I done to ‘deserve this 
treachery?” be almost gasps, his hands 
working nervously, his whole frame con- 
vulsed with rage. ‘ What is there in him 
that she admires, even to the sacrifice of 
her plighted honour? He is poor and un- 
titled, whilst I am rich and a peer.” 

How vain it was for him to try and plumb 








the depths of the haman heart, which have 


at noon ! 

Many a man would have gone straight to 
the spot and denounced Tracy in no measured 
terms, but Lord Nugent was not of that 
samp. 

He waited until Zoe had left him, and then 


his rival, hissing forth,— 
** Coward ! how dare you tempt my affianced 
wife from the path of honour. If you want 
money, geld, take it and go, and do not any 
longer pollute this place with your presence. 
Wasn't it a gentlemanly act to steal into a 
family and——” é 
“Say no more, Lord Nugent,” Tracy cries, 
with flashing eyes and quivering nostrils. 
“ Have a care, lest I smite the mouth that 
dares to call me coward. The lady is not 
et your wife, or ever shall be. It is pure 
on that has drawn me to her, such love as 
you are incapable of feeling. Why, man, I 
could wrestle with Heaven itself for her; 
what then do you ex 7? 
Raising his clenched hand Lord Nugent 
strikes him a blow full in the breast, and 
the next moment he himself is lying still 
and motionless on the strand, his head 
having come in contact with a large stone, 
felled like a slaughtered ox by the powerful 
arm of Tracy Leyton.. : 

All anger vanished from Leyton’s breast 
when he saw the pale face and the still 
form of his victim, his late assailant. - 

Kneeling down he unloosened Nugent's 
cravat, and sprinkled his face with water, 
i 

“Great Heaven! what have I done? Is the 
blood of this man on my soul? Oh! Zoe, you 
are lost to me for ever.” 

‘*I gay, master,” says a voice at Tracy's 
elbow, “that was a regular floerer you gave 
bim. Why, he looks as if you had killed 


“No, no,” gasps Leyton, “not that, not 
that. Ge to the Chase and bring assistance. 
I will await your return, and give myself up 
to jastice if there is any occasion to do so.” 

The guests hurried down to the beach, 
headed by Sir Arthur, hardly knowing what 
to think, for the man who had brought the 
message did not know the names of either. 

“ Great Heaven! it’s Nugent,” exclaims Sir 
Arthar. “ What has happened ? Who did this 
eruel outrage, Leyton ?”? 

** I struck him in self-defence. He quarrelled 
with me first, but there is no time to be lost in 
explanations now. He must be taken to the 
Chase at once.” 

“Consider yourself a prisoner, Doctor Ley- 
ton,” says Sir Arthur, severely. “I am a 
magistrate, and you may yet have to answer a@ 
charge of murder.” 

“ He is not dead,” says Leyton, eagerly. “1 
thank Heaven for that; no one more than I 





well with her dusky eyes and hair. 


can regret this terrible misfortune. 


baffled everyone except the Great Father of | 
all, te whom its seorets are as open as the day | 


with bounds rather than steps he confronted | 


Send for 


—, 
the most skilful physician in the island; for 
indeed, he will require his aid. I wish you 
would permit me to remain with him unt 
other help arrives; his very life may depend 
upon his receiving prompt attention.” 

“ Certainly not, Doctor Leyton,” the Baro. 
net says, firmly, “I will see that he receives 
every care and attention ; you will attend me 
to the Chase, until a constable can take you in 
charge.” 

Oa! the bitter humiliation of all this, to the 
proud spirit of Tracy, who had to accompany 
the party to the home of the woman he loved, 
there to be branded with the infamy of 
attempting the life of his rival. 

His first thought was of what Zoe would 
think of it,and then he remembered his 
old mother, and could almost have wept for 
90 bitter anguish his conduct would bring to 

er. 

The matter, as may be easily conjec 
caused a great stir in the neighbourhood, and 
all sorts of absurd rumours were afloat, one 
being that the doctor and Lord Nogent had 
fought a duel on account of Miss Cressford, 

‘* Zoe,’ says her mother, the following 
morning, when they were seated alone in her 
boudoir ; “can you throw any light on this 
unfortunate affair; public rumour connects 
your name with it?” 

“T was not present, mamma,” she falters, 
* Ob, tell me, will Lord Nugent live?” 

‘‘ Heaven alone knows. Zoe, this is no time 
for trifling ; I ask you whether you have ever 


| had clandestine meetings with Doctor Ley. 


ton?” 

Covering her face with her hands, the poor 
girl sobs, brokenly,— 

“Yes, and, oh, dear mother, I love him #0.” 

“You undutiful child, to bring such disgrace 
upon our house.” 

Raising her head, Zoe demands, proudly, 

‘* If to love as noble a man as ever breathed 
is a diegrace, then I am guilty. Why did not 
Lord Nagent listen to my pleadings, when I 
implored him to release me? If he had, this 
would not have happened. Ernest may die, 
and Dr. Leyton be ruined for life. Oh! dear 
mother, do not upbraid me, or I shall go mad, 
If I have sinned, I am fearfully punished.” 

Casting herself upon her mother’s breast 
she cries as if her heart would break, and the 
sight of her grief disarmed Lady Cressford o 
all anger, for she loved Zoe who was her only 
child, the one floweret given her by Heaven. 

Tracy Leyton was admitted to bail, much 
his mother’s joy, who had wearied Heave 
with prayers for him. ‘ 

Days passed, nay weeks, and still Lord 
Nugent lies unconscious, although skilfil 
physicians were attending him. 

‘‘ What, admit the man here who causedall 
this?” says the Baronet, in allusion to wit 
made by the Se ga that Dootor Leyton 
should be called in to consult about the ons. 

‘¢'Yeg, Sir Arthur, he is one of the 
surgeons we possess, Surely you would nd 
deny him the satisfaction of repairing te 
injury he has caused. I knew Leyton whe 
he was only a student walking the h 
and found himalways upright and hon 
Depend upon it, Lord Nugent, if he 
speak, would corroborate Leyton’s sta 
Pardon me for adding that I think it would 
better for all parties if this matter were aul 
cably arranged.” 

The baronet winced under this homethratt 
for the papers had hinted that when the . 
came on some curious revelations 
forthcoming. 


He consented, and Leyton was called ul 
justified the prediction of his skill. 
fortnight Lord Nugent was out of all 
and the first use he made of returned er 


was to exonerate Leyton from blame, be 
therefore the charge which hung over him 
withdrawn. 
. : . ® . A 
my danghter, youssy? | 


lovel 
“is 


“ What, release 
says Sir Arthur. 
“Yes, I want no unwilling bride; 





Doctor Leyton, who saved her life 
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e to life, and health, and strength. 
eon benefits that money cannot requite ; 
if I still retain your friendship, Sir Arthur, 
Jet me plead for him ; he is a noble fellow, and 
ig sure to make # name in the world. Come, let 
us repay him by making him and Zoe happy.” 

A year rolled by, and Tracy stands at the 
altar with Zoe by his side, in shimmering 
satin, and lace, her eyes dimmed with tears of 
joy, inasmuch as she was now the wife of the 
man she loved to adoration. Her jewels, price- 
less gems, were the gift of Lord Nogent, who 
had written Tracy a letter fall of good wishes 

atulations. 

al ae walked down the aisle the ocean 
stands revealed, and bending his head the 
idegroom whispers,— 
ie darling, To happy because you are 
my Sea Queen.” 3 

“Yes,” she softly replies; “ you snatched 
me from its cruel embraces; let me always 
be not only your Sea Queen, but, above all, 
queen of your heart,” a 

“ Yes, always, even beyond the grave,” he 
replies, solemnly, as the bella break forth into 
a joyous peal, the echoes of which seem to 
float on the waves. 


[THE END.] 








To Avo Drowntnc.—It is a well-known 
tact, says the Scientific American, that any 
person of average stracture and lung capacity 
will float securely in water if care is taken to 
keep the hands and arms submerged and the 
ions fall of air. Yet, in most cases, people 
who are not swimmers immediately raise their 
hands above their heads and scream the mo- 
ment they find themselves in deep water. The 
folly of such action can be impressively illus- 
trated by means of a half empty bottle and 
scouple of nails, and the experiment should 
pe repeated in every household until all the 
members— particalarly the women andchildren 
—realize that the only chance for safety in 
deep water lies in keeping the hands under 
and the mouth shut. Any short-necked, 
tquare-shouldered bottle will answer, and the 
sails can easily be kept in place ~~ s rubber 
sand or strings. First ballast the bottle with 
sand, so that it will just float, with the nails 
pointing downwards, then by turning the nails 
wr the bottle will be either forced under 

water at once, or will be tipped over so 

that the water will pour into the open mouth, 

and down it will go. To children the experi- 

ment is a very impressive one, and the moral 

le cally understood. It may prove a life- 
n. 

A Warez Lity Drazss.—A handsome dress, 
recently seen, represented a water lily, and is 
made as follows :—The lower edge of the skirt 
isfinished with knife pleating of most delicate 
spring leaf green satin ; above are plastrons of 
cream satin cut in the exact ehape of calla 
lily petals, and placed so as to surround the 
entire skirt, the spaces caused by the undula- 
tions of the lily petals being filled with fan 

of the green satin like that on the 
redge. The front top finish and hip pan- 
assume the sha of. the lily calyx, while 
back drapery falls in leaf form down over 
the cream petals, resting upon but not conceal- 
log them. The corsage and over-drapery are 
formed of brocade in delicate green, figured 
cream and gold calla lilies, combined 
pe pd “> satin in the me 
mestic ures, @ corsage is very odd. 
The basque portion of Soounde bas skicts cut 
front and back in leaf shape, and the waist is 
per <p throat and - mae pace the bass 
'Y shape, with appliqued cream petals 
Stranged over tt of oes lace, with lily 
The standing, wide flaring collar, 
With re Portions of yoreg - = _— — 
am satin, over eatings o 
Cream 
wih afl ly io, mich ark caanres Sed 
be ae forge diamond, while the earrings con- 
tach ean wngle large diamond worn close to 
able tor its This toilet is particularly notice- 


THE FAIR ELAINE. 
—o— 
CHAPTER XXVII 


** WHO CAN TELL?” 
Sm Cuar.es’s kind heart ached for the fair, 


crush her and blast her reputation. 
She was = and very sad when she re- 
turned to hi 
grieved expression, and her eyes an almost 
hopeless look. 
e refrained from speaking to her, but 
offering her his arm, they passed out of the 
court-room in silence, 
Just outside the door they encountered 
Senor Prcquelin, who had evidently been 
waiting for his client. 


her attended by the chivalrous Englishman, 
who had s0 bravely espoused her cause, and 
his face grew dark with anger as their eyes 
met, 

But he came forward and addressed him- 
self to Arley, 

* When shall I cell upon the senora for— 
for a settlement? ” he asked, with a sort of 
shame-faced bravado. 

Arley drew herself up haughtily, but before 
ahe could reply Sir Charles thundered forth, 
in the villain’s own tongue,— 

‘* Never, you dastard! never dare to ap- 
proach this lady again, or I will have you 
arrested on the spot for the vilest perjary of 
which man wasever guilty. Mind,” he added, 
‘Tam a man of my word; I am not to be 
trifled with.”” And he looked it, too. 
The baffied lawyer glared fierce hatred at 
him from beneath his projecting brows, and 
thrust his hand into bis bosom asif for some 
weapon, concealed there, with which to wreak 
vengeance upon the unmasker of his villainy, 
while he muttered bitter curses upon him. 
But Sir Charles appeared not to heed him, 
though every sense was on the alert, and he 
quickly out of the building with his 
charge, nor did he leave her until he had con- 
ducted her safely to her own door. 

‘Mrs. Paxton,” he then said, ‘‘I am going 
directly for my mother, and we will take you 
under our protection immediately, These 
Spaniards are a treacherous, revengefal set, 
and you have already been the victim of such 
miserable plots that I do not like to leave you 
alone another hour. Have you any business 
outside which needs attention ?”’ 

‘*No,” Arley said, " there is nothing to de- 
tain me,” 

“ Then may I ask you to pack your trunks, 
and be ready to go away with us when we 
come for you?” 

‘*But perhaps Lady Herbert might not be 
pleased with auch an arrangement,” Arley re- 
plied, with some embarrassment. 

“TI will answer for that; I know that she 
will be more than pleased, and my mother and 
I do not often disagree in our opinions,’’ Sir 
Charles said, with his genial smile ; adding, 
“go please let me find you ready to leave 
when I return.”’ 

She promised, and he went away witha 
quick, eager step 

He was actually afraid to allow her to re- 
main there, for he knew well the revergeful 
nature of the people of that country, and 
Senor Proquelin’s dark looks as they left that 
court-house warned him that he did not mean 
to give up his anticipated legal fee, if either 
fair means or foul could obtain it. 

He was back in an hour, as he had promised, 
and bis mother with him. 

Lady Herbert was a sweet-faced little 
woman of about fifty, with a fair, almost 
girlish complexion, dark, kind eyes, a low, 
rich voice, and a smile which won Arley’s 
heart at once. 

“My dear, Charles has told me of your 


beautiful woman who had just taken leave of 
the man who should have interposed himself 
between her and all evil, instead of trying to 


m; her lovely mouth wore a 


He seemed somewhat disconcerted to see 


warmly by the hand, then drawing her gently 
towards her, sbe kissed her softly on the 
cheek, for the girl’s loveliness took her heart 
by storm. 

Arley’s lips trembled at the tender, com- 
passionate tone, and if Sir Charles had not 
been present she would have bowed her head 
upon that motherly shoulder and sobbed out 
all her sorrors to her sympathizing ear. 

“TI think with him,” Lady Herbert con- 
tinued, seeing that Arley was near losing her 
composure, ‘*that we must take you away im- 
mediately ; will you come and travel with us 
se few months before going back to Eng- 
aD ” 

‘*You are very kind, madam,’ Arley .re- 
plied, ‘“‘and I will gladly do so if I can be 
eo to you—I could not consent to be a bur- 

en,’’ 

The pretty matron laughed such a sweet, 
rare laugh at this. ‘ 

“ A burden, dear,” she said. “I should not 
allow you to be such—you have yet to learn 
what an exacting little body I am, and I pro- 
mise _ that I shall see that you are kept 
busy from dawn till twilight.” 

Arley smiled at this threatening assertion, 
but she did not believe that it was in her 
nature to be very arbitrary. 

“ Now,” she continued, * there are a few dis- 

able preliminaries which we will dispose 

immediately, and with those off our minds 
we will try to become better acquainted. I 
paid Miss Preble—my former companion— 
twenty pounds a quarter, besides travelling 
expenses, and her duties were to write my 
letters, read to me—for my eyes are quite 
weak—and make herself generally agreeable. 
Now, will that compensation be satisfactory 
to you? and will _ come with me? I want 
you very much, Mrs. Paxton, more now that 
I have seen you than I did when my son des- 
cribed you to me.” 
**T think you are exceedingly kind, and Iam 
very grateful,” Arley began, with a suspicious 
huskiness, for she knew well enough that the 
generous woman was actuated more from 
sympathy for her forlorn situation than her 
desire to take an entire stranger into such 
intimate relations. 
But Lady Herbert interrupted her half- 
completed sentence, 
‘*You overestimate the kindness, as you 
term it, my dear,” she said, “I cannot tell 
‘ou how lonely I have been since Miss Preble 
eft me, I believe we should have given sp our 
pes and insisted upon going home if Charlie 
had net run across you. He is very nice and 
kind, and tries to see that I have every com- 
fort’’—this with a fond glance at her idolised 
son—" but he is a man, and cannot understand 
all the little notions of a fussy old woman, 
Ah ! I see you mean to come,” she continued, 
as her roving glance rested on Arley’s trunks, 
packed and ready to be strapped. ‘Charlie, 
won’t you attend to Mrs, Paxton’s luggage, 
while I call up her landlady to settle?” 

Arley coloured and ee 

* There is no need of .”’ she said, “ for 
she is paid, Your son requested me to be 
ready to go away when he returned, and I 
have obeyed him literally. Please accept it as 
an omen of my future loyalty to yourself.” 
«“ That is a good child,” madam remarked, 
more and more delighted with her acquisition, 
and she emphasised her words with an affec- 
tionate little e upen her shoulder. 

“Then I do not see, Charlie, but we are 
ready to go,” she added, to her son. ‘‘ We will 
have the coach take us to our hotel, then carry 
Mrs. Paxton’s trunks to the station, while she 
helps me pack my own. We have thcught 
best,” she explained to Arley, “to leave 
Madrid to-night.” 

How the girl’s heart bounded at this intelli- 
gence! How glad she would be to get awa: 
from that hateful place, where she ha 
suffered so much ; and how thankful to look 
her last upon those swarthy, dark-browed, 
fierce-eyed, jabbering Spaniards, and to feel 











great beanty when made up. 


trouble,” was her greeting, as she took Arley 


around her the — care of a strong, 
good man, and of a kind, pure woman, 
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"Lhere-was not-the-least.regret:in ler heart 
when-she turned her’ back’ upon her room-and 
followed: her new (rienda downstairs, eve 
though there had coms to her there the kno w+ 
ledge that.she possessed a rare talent, which 
would, pexhags, ennoble all her fature life, 
and which she might never have diseovered 
hat she not been driven: inte such extremity. 
She had learned, that she: was » heaven-born 
artist, aad: sho had determingi: to: make the 

of this: talent- the aim of ali her 


tutare years: 

Bat she. felt lite.s different being ay she 
tools her seat beside. Lady Herbert. in the 
coach; a great barden rolled from her hears, 

pheidreve with. Sir Charles and-his mother 
to: theix hotel; where she helped them pack: 
their large trunks, and # busy time they had 
of it to get ready for the evening train. 

“T-hope,” Arley said; while in the midst of 
their work, “ that you art notihasteniag: your 

taraon my 'weeoamt. L-shouki be sorry 
to. have: you lese: anything worthy of note 
here.” 


Lady: Herbors. laugheil: softly, Her com- 
panion was considerate, atiall events 

‘* Well, aear,” she replied,‘ to be truthfal, 
I, shall bave to-say that we arc hastening a 
little on your account; babt.aty the same- time 
I must. confess thet I shall beglad to ‘get away 
from this‘uacanny. city. IL haven’s felt. com- 
fortable. am hour sitee we enteted thik 
country, and.after: Charles told me of his: en- 
counter with that: wretchof a lawyor to-day,, 
I grew very nervous, starting at. every sound,, 
aad imaginiog Spanish daggers and poignards. 
Waiting at every corner’for him,” 


Arley shivered. 

«And 3: for her foo,’ she thouglit,. as 
she rec this fierce flash of anger from 
Senor "s eyes, after Sir Charies's ia- 


Proqnelin 
¢. assertion thay she would pay him 
—s for his —., 

vening) found. enbert party en route 
for Toulonse, whence they were to gb: to spend 
the remainder off the summer among the 


Ml witness of Bir Chorles’s move in thus 
leaving Madvid with allpossible dispatch may 
be shown from the fact that whew-the shadows: 
of evening had ed into} nighs a close 
carriage was driven slowly and mr tor 
the-door of- the, house where Arley-had | d. 

A tali-figure alighted. from: it,, and), after 
conversing & momen® or two! with some ons 
who appeared te be inside, mouuted the stepa 
and rapped upom tae decor. 

He was kept waiting: some time; at: whieh: 
he beceme very impatient, musteringjin.a low; 
flerce tone at. the ¥; but at leayth steps 
were heard, and then the door was: uabtolied 
and opened. 

In his. blawdest tones the man inquizail for 
Senora: Paxton, thong he-kepi his: hat 
sleashed before hie faca, and his cloak: close: 
up te-his chia. 

When: teld that the: semora hadi gous; he 
burst into a perfect toxrent of imprec yivus ; 
then, appearing to doubt the women's word, 
he-inei-ted upom being, conducted to the xvom 
which she bed occupied. 

The landlady threw wide the door and bsde 
him enter, aud, leading! the way upstairs; she 
~——- into: Arley’a:reonm, 

t was very: evident thatiie:pratty bird had 
flowm, for there was no-siga of rere An ovlag: 
gage of any kind; the Ked> was stripped: of ios: 
cleshing, and the cartains removed andi abn 
to) the: lacnodey to: male: reedy for aacther 


' Where hasishe. 

" gone:?’” the man demanded, 
hatshly, while be bente scrutinizing planes 
upon the wo mant'sfaes, as: it he thauzht she 
might be an accomplice in Ariey's flight 

** She did noti know,” sho replisd—a senor 
and: senera bad come there about tie middie: 
of tlre afternoon; and she had with 
them, taking everything that belonged to’hor. 
She-had settled her bith, and sheadd ch, with: 
am air of delight, had made her a heudseme 
present besides, and was jast:the lovelicat: and 


The baffled man turned angrily from the 
garrulons creatare: and retraced lis) steps— 
they were noé light ones either—to the car- 
riage. aoe 
Here he held # short consultation with its 
other occupant, then entered it. himself and 
was driven away. es 
Yes, Sir Charles: Herbert was wise ia taking 
her immedivtely away, for thus, peseapa;. a 
Gack deed was: sverted—who caw tell? 
But: as’ for the object: of aif this: intrigus; 
ghe was safe; aud‘ happier than she:-had been 
atany time since-her marriage. : 
She was being whieled-away over mountain 
and dell, iuto wild and rugged gorges; through 
deep, gaping, black-mouthed taunels, but w 
feeling'of restfuluess and freedom was: making 
her heart light, and smoothing the: limes of 
care from her brow with every speeding hour, 
How kint) the: pretty little matvon was! 
how tivaghvfulb Sie Clarles both: for” lis 
mother and herself !—so otsivalrous; 80 atten- 
tive—no’ ostentatiously 20, baby a thousand 
little acts and words betraying the nobitity of 
hia: nataare. 
If Philip Paxton hakbeen such aman If 
he had possessed a tithe of the manliness, 
tratts, and honour whic was manifested) ‘in 
Sir Charles Herbert's everyday life, how: 
supremely happy she: would have been—how 
gladly; with Low. much pride she would: have 
devoted all her life and eaergies*to hiar! 

Siie could not help drawing these’ com- 


rourmur—she was trying to i: that Heaven 
knew’ bost,and she was se thamkfal to lave 
found this refuge—she should hwve been shorn 
of all that: goes to make: mostwomen sohappy 
aud content, and her life allowed to become 
so barren’ aud desolate, 


__— 


CHAPTER XXVIZ?, 
PHILIP PAXTON’S RETURN, 


Fura time we must leaveour fain wandersr; 
and go back to our friends at Hazelmers: 
Poor Lady Elaine |}~swest but-heart: broken 
Lily'ot Moxdanut—to her, also, it seamed: as: 
it'“hope-wae:deud, and life:was vain,” 
Sie coald not at firet. believe: the tarvible: 
news that hatbcometovthem fhour sero ss the: 
brow® Atlattio ;'slse conld not believe:that Wil 
—tendex; nobles Wil Ebamilton—was dend:: 
wae lying cold: amd maugled; upon the csuek 
roulss of‘seme far-off Or wouse: yet. hit 
crushediaad. braised, y devoured by some: 
ravenous: beast-of the forest. 
“She wowld not have it soy’’ she: had: sail}. 
in the first frenzy of hem grief; bat there were 
those dxgsit words; written so plainly ani 
legibly by Major Powel’s secretary. He had 
beew seem to fall overthe precipios,. they had 
heard hiv ory of horrer as ‘he felt bingsslé slips 
ping over the dizzy height, and whem they lind: 
hastened witis all possitle speed, by a circuitous 


it~—as if she had neither strength nor 

tion’ ever to. rise again: and. battle with hey 
misery. 

Bat when she began. to realise how crashed: 
and broken poor Sis Anthony was, with-all: his, 
fondest hopas blasted by the loss of hig 

con and heir; when she looked into that 
heart-broken mother’s agonised face,, she felt 
aif a great-daty lay before, her, as if it. be. 
longed: to her to put. aside her own bitter 
grieving, and devote herself to them, aug 
strive, im-somo!measure; to: fill the place of 
the dear one whouw they had lost. 

And so she meekly took up: this-cross~j, 
was no light one either—and, little. by: Little, 
she won. those wretehed: parents frem the 
hopeless despair that seemed likely te. un. 
settle their reason. 

She won them to listen to her whilesheresd. 
tothem,; she coaxed them todrive or walk with 
her;. to play at chess. or backgammen). and 
soughé hy every possible: device to: keap- them; 
‘occupied and interested, se that'they 
continually brood. over and, rebel sgainaty the 
ways of One who.givas, and who: has- a. right 
also to take, 

Thus the months went by until theanniver: 
sary of Annie Hamilton's. marriage came 
jround. 

| I6 was such-s-sed; sad day. 

Even Iady Elwinw, submissive: asi she Had 
been of late, had ndt strength to go tirougl) 
it without betraying’ something of her bitte 


pwisons and wondering’ why—she did not-| grief. 


As she looked back and remembered’ how 
supremely happy they had been’ on that bripit! 
morning; how handsome Wil had looked; an? 
how fondly he-had' drawn her’ hand close & 
his heart, as they were passing ont of the 
church’ after the ceremony, and whispered 
tender words which had made herch 

and her pulses bound, the:contrast witt the 
present seemed almost‘unendurabdle, 

Bvery litle while she would'have- to steat 
away’ by herself, or thera wag such a wretelied, 
sickening’ pain:at her heart, that it seented! a 
if she must shriak aloud; 

Then, wher out of the'sighf and h of 
everybody —out of doors under thetr 
none but Heaven-could witness her 
weekuess, she wring Her fiir lends io ter 
anguish, and looking wp helplessly into tesly, 


“Obl Wit—Wil ! D cannot; cannot bear it; 
it istoo ornsl to betras: Where are’you, mp 
beloved ? IWFiintary yon? Give; oh! give me 
some siga that-im the spirtt you are: meat me 
that you cam ldok upon nre and know lew 
desolate I am. Send some infltence, seme 
messenger of: light to comfor me, and litt, 
it bat for one: moment;. this crushing weight 
from: my hearti’’ 

But-there cam3-no answer to her Lo aay 

The sky was just.as boantifally bias 
pililessly cloudless and sereno:se if therewap 
noisuch thing a4 sorrow and suffering’ beneatli! 





path, to the depths. of the canyon; 
they believed they should: find: him,. mangled 
ane dead, he was nowhere tobe’ seen, 

Tasy found the sps where he had: faflen, 
fou there were traces/of bleod thers, anduear- 
by hip bat ley, caught among some: bushes, 
white a littlefurther on they found » hand- 
kerchief with his initals marked upon one 
corner; 

How Lady Elaine moaned as she read this ! 
she had: bougit: tose’ handkerchiefs—the 
fineet.and+sheeres of liaen—and marked those 
inigials with her own handa 

Te wanuseless; thew, for herto say she could 
not believe: it—~thet: she “ would not: haveit 
80; "the evidence: was. altogether too conel a- 
siva, the reportiteo anthentia.. 

For many days she lay upom her bed,. her 
head covered, her handw: pressed tly over’ 
her eyes, awittto shuoutsome hi lesigts, 
ot tins. fieres growling of the grecily beast; 
which; gloatin gover Lis prey; had, she believed, 
deagged her loved one to-its lair and devoured 
him, thus literally wiping out every trace-of 
biuy from the faces of theearth. 





sweetest: senocra in:the' world, 


Tt: soemmed as ifcheecould not live and bear 


ite: agucearch, The birds sang om as gulp 
the: flowers waved! their bright headsijashas 
carelessly, and sverything in nature softest 
—_ beautifal seemed: bat to mocks at ber 


Thew she bid herself in her own room, 208 
shut out, as far asi sho was able, atb thie 
beauty and gladness of the earth; but i 
stillness and gloom were tenfold mone oppre> 
sive, aud the poor girl was thankful when-tie 
day wae done, aud: the shales: of night iat 
slinté oud alli the mooliug brizhtuess, semethie 
joyous birds sleepy sn@ voiosless to ‘isl 
nesta; and a soft, sweet breeze ci 
up from-tie lake to-cool her heated: brow ae 
velieve, im a mossare, the faver whioli: ind 
burned in her! veins, and the sense of'suffvr 
tion and oppression whietsleha Dexperionet 
all-day long. 

Aw souw a3 she hed seon Lady: Huntiltet 
comféirtably in bed—for she aby “ 
lier new—when she retired, leavinga-solt He 
apon her lips, and: a. sweet good- night in let 
ews, that wag tatioliely comblatieg to the 
mother’s: aching hear, s quietly: stobwoubet 
doors again, and waudered off towards tle 
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— 
lake, thinking that the sound of the water, as 
it softly lapped its shores, might soothe her. 

She had nearly reached 1t when, with a sad, 
soughing noise, a stiff breeze swept over its 
gurface, bringing to her the fragrance of a 
hundted lilise—of thove dying lilies which do 
nov stat away theic hearts at night, 

Shestupped like one wh» had’ been suddenly 
strieken’ with: mortal pain. 

She turned with a wister moan, avd, clasp- 
ing her henda over her achivg heart, fled back 
tote mansion asif she bud been pursued by 
some relentless*spitit of evil. 

That breath from the lilies had recalled the 
evening when Wil hed brought her that beanti- 
faPone whivl lie bas found, and accepting it 
ava favourable omen, hud sought ler, and al- 
most given expresvion to his love. 

Ste would’ never firget how handsome he 
Pa@luoked’; nor the smile that was on bis 
Kips). and tlie tender light imhis eyes, when his 
fate liad’ euddenty come upon them, inter: 
opting tie biissfalinterview, 

With trembling steps, andigko bitterness of 
dewthi i’ ber Heart site soug er” own room, 
strata ifelit; atc going to a corner where 
stiod'atiny ebony table, upon witicl, covered 
with a-gluss case, there was-a vilver'vaee con: 
taining a single pore and perfect’ My, She 
knelt thtera before it, tive tears falling ike rain 
over her’eslourless face, 

“Ob, Wi, my beloved,” ste sobbed; 
“wierever' I go, whishever way I turn, thers 
igsumething. that speat of the biested’ past, 
an@ mocks at the bitter present Cau F ever 
Ravecdurage and strengtii to live out my al- 
lotted’ time in such: miver'y ? I’ try te look up 
sid Heyoud; to'say hambiy, ‘itis well~it is 

» OF it never would have been;’ but tis 
ate pain is the sartts.” 

Stel’ grief could not endure long, and at 
lengti’ extiausted by the storm of’ sorrow that 
had swept over her, thw: fair mourner’ slept, 

thus tite bitter day came to an end, 

Soumsttiing. like unto it was the anniversary 
of Atley Wentworth'’s wadiing:day, bat the 
idl was not quite co severe. 

Biey all remembsred it; and spoke of 

Wondering where. she. could be.;. and id 
fer life was: ae bright as abe had. antioipated.. 

Lady Blaize. bad not. heard: from, hes fou's 

i uot since-she had: written her latier. 
of condolence upon learning of their’ sad tse- 
tewvementat. Hazelmere; and was.iguorant of 
ler whereabouts at the-present time. She-had 
uwvenfelt-very confident of. Ariey’s happiness, 
snd lexs'so during the last. few months, for 
thereiad beens restraint wholly unnatural to 
her in her letters, 


dchey ad, indeed, been very: reserved, never 
iudingin-the slightest: way to irr. teoubles, 
ie réferting to ber straitened citeum= 
stances, Her opistles were mostly descriptive 
of the places which she visited and the im 
tatesting things she saw, while she always 
ainied to write in: aeheerfal atraiz,. for she 
@ t have hen friends even suspect that 
rimgehad been sucli » miserable fuilute, 
«in spite oft her assumed cheerfalness, 
ba the often humorous strain of her letters, 
¥ Elaine mistrasted that all was not well 
With kee, She never mentioned her husband, 
and no happy wife would be guilty of such'an 
Chissionse tis, she thought; whileshe had 
20 faith whatever in Philip Paxton: Shevyhad 
Wer hat any confidesce in him after his 
Proposals to harand what had’ followed, She 
catléneti forget his conversation with heraftor 
learning of her engagement to Wil, nor how 
— he. had Inoked and talked abont: the 
Who had trusted’ bien #0 fally 


his own engagement to Arley’ happen- 
AF® wow aRer did not look right to her at 


Hep love ana admiration for Arle 
¥, hawever, 
bad invrenwed fourfold upou learning how 
ePrelinguished al right and title 
Which Leretfore she hat prized 
sore, home, and. fortune—though 


mystery which hang over her birth and 
parentage, 

Still she knew. that all these things wonld 
be of comparatively little account if she wera 
happy in her husband's love. 

Another reason for this: fear and uneasiness: 
was in their protracted’ sejuurn abroad. They 
hed intended at first. being absent only three 
or four months, and now a. year had elapsed, 
and nothing was-said about their return; and 
taking into consideration Arley’s loss of fortune 
and Philip’s unfortunate speculations, which 
Wil had confided to her, she felt quite sure 
that something’ was very wrong. 

Late in November it became necessary for 
Sir Anthony‘ to go up to London for a month 
or so on business, He could not. make up’his 
mind: te: go alone; he cluxg te his wife now 
almost as a child clings to its mother, while 
Lady Elaine had become a-sort'of necessibty'to 
them both—se he insisted-upon their going as 
a family. 

They took rooms at the Largham, forthey 
all. shrank. frem. cooupsing theixr town hate, 
since every room contained-so-mach:te-remind 
them of poor, lost Wil,aad would-ouly serve 
to. open their wounds afresh, 

Oue day Lady. Hamilten.and. Lady Elaine 
drove ont to Kew Gardens, just. for theride, 
for they could not. give up- their custom 
exercise cven though. they were: in'that.dense 
city. 

Oa their return, Lady:-Hamilton passed into 
the hotel, while: Lady Elaine: remained. behind 
to. settle with their driver. 

It toak. some little time to make: the.change 
and arrange for anothex drive the following 
day; but at length i# was all settled, and 
Lady, Elaiue tarned to follow her companion: 

Jast as she: entered! the. vestibule: she en- 
countered a-gentleman, bat would have passed 
him: unnoticed, if he: had; not. raibed: his hat 
and bowed low to her,. 

Then she raised herreyes, with: aminqairing 
look, and. saw Philip- Paxtongazing down upon 


her. 
‘* Mr. Paston-l”’ she:cried, in surprise; while 





| 


| thought, as-he: had-returned,. Arley’ of course: 


her face. lighted. with pleasurei; for she 


had come with him,and theit former friend. 
shig would be renewed, 

». however, mistosk; both her look and 
tone aa: indicating, her pleasure: at-seeibg him, 
aud holding out his hand,, he: greeted her moat 
cordially, 

She seemed. more- lovely than ever to him, 
though her face was very sad, and worn, and 
pale, while, of course, her deep meurning. 
added to the delicacy of hex complexion. 

He. had. not thought of seeing her in black, 
aud it gave him an, uucomfostable sensation; 
it reminded him unpleasantly of Wil, and: his 
tresehery, toward bia, aad i¢ is never agree- 
able to be obliged. to recalli one’s own mean- 
ness, 

‘“‘ When.did you return ?”’ Lady Blaine: in- 
quired, reading his face with clean, keen eyes, 
and finding, there something to dislike: more 
than ever. 

“ Last. week,” he answered, 

** And Arley—your wife? ’’ 

‘*T have no wife,” he returned). briefly, and 
with. daxkening face. 

‘“ Mir. Paxton! Surely Arley haz not died, 
and the sad: news: been. kept-from me!” cried 
the fair girl in a breathless tone, and putting 
a hand to steady herself sgainst the 
wall. 

“ No, she ia living. and: is well—or was; tlie 
last. I kaew,” Philip said, while his own lips: 
were not quite steady, “ but—Lady Blaine; 
there has been. a —a separation,’’ 

His companion gave him-another glance of 
sunprise, mingled with horror. 

She waw too. deeply, moved—too astounded 
to. speak. one word in reply to this dreadful’ 
intelligence, E 

‘You look surprised,” Philip said, feeling 
very uncomfortable beneath those searching 
bine. eyes, ‘‘and-I do not wonder ; we have 
had asad time since leaving England, but—Ido 


ing;around asii he feared-that some one might 
overhear them, ‘May I come and tell you 
about it this evening ?’ 

‘*'Yos, you may come,” Lady Elaine returned 
and: then witha dazed, wondering look in her 
‘ fair face, she bowed, left him, and went up:to 
her room, 

‘* What canit mean, and where is my poor 
Arley?’ she asked herself, over: and over 
again, 

Philip. Paxton was: well pleased with the 
permission she had given him. She had 
granted if usthesitatingly, aud: he accepted it 
as @ good omen, while the expression of 
pleasure with which she had greeted) him 
lingered’ in. his memory all day, 

He lad learned. almost. immediately upon 
his return that. the Hamiitons were at the 
Langham, and Lady Elaine with them,,and 
he had haunted the place every day, hoping to 
encounter Sir Anthony and get an invitation 
to call}.as:he had not quits courage. sufficient 
to do so without one. 

He presented himself at.their door on: this 
evening. as early as etiquette: would permit, 
and. was delighted fo find Lady Elaine 
alone. 

‘© A great sorrow hag:come to -you,.since; I 
last.saw you;” he said, as he greeted her, and 
holtling: her han@ a moment longer than was 
necessary while he looked down into-her eyes 
with an expression of tender respect: and 
sympathy. bitte, r 

She drew back from him, lines. of pain set- 
tling: about her sweet month, her face growing, 
almost ghastly with the effort she made: for 
composure. 

She merely. bowed her head, in token. of 
assent; her grief was: still too fresh to admit 
of her speaking: of Wil with any, degree: of 
calmness; while. she felt that she could) not 
discuss her sonmrow with iin under amy cir- 
cumstances, : 

She motioned him. to a seat, and then sat 
down near him. 

‘* Where did: yon. laave:-Arley ?” she asked, 
anxious to learn tlie fate.of her friend. 

“T did not leave her at. all—she Jeft. me: at 
Madrid, Spain, and I have not seen her since,” 
he answered, with comp: lips. F 

Lady, Elaine lifted her bright: head with a 
quick, almost impatient motion at- this, and 
‘bentia keen, inquiring ce upon him, sa if 
to warn him that.she did not meau ta believe 
anything wrong of hey friend if she could’ help 
it. 


“Arley and I were never suited to each 
otiex,” Philip resumed, with a. regretfit (?) 
sigh, ‘‘and it) was a great mistake that we. 
were ever ert ¢ beth found that- out 
before a month sesed.” 

‘* Why did Arley eon you?” Lady Elaine 
asked, with those pencttating eyes still fixed 
upon hie face, 

Tt was exceedingly uncomfortable; he-wished 
she would not look at him.so; it made if very 
difficult for him to tell his story in the way-he 
had planned. tod. “ r 

‘ Because’”’—ho hesitated, as if pained and 
embarrassed to be abliged to speak.of Arley 
in any such way—“ because of ms poverty. 
Perhaps you do not Kkuew that I lost way 
heavily about the time of our marriage, bu 
such isthe fact, and that misfortans,, together 
with the loss of Avley’s. mouey,.made things 
very awkward forme. Of course, crippled as 
I was, I conld not afford to give her all the 
loxuries to: which: she had been accustomed, 
nor gratify every extravagant whim, We had 
some words about. it in Paris first, and matters, 
grew worse and worse until they finallpreached 
a: climax in Madrid. There she utterly refused 
to-live with meinthe way we were living, and: 
lefé-me. in a.passion.”’ 

Still Lady Elaine's clear eyes rested upon 
his:face, as if she doubted his false tongue, 
and longed to read the hidden, secrets: of his, 
heart. 

“Pray, how could such a step improve her 
condition, if she had, no: means of.her own. ta 
live upon ?’’ she aske 








ne eriist the hixh-spirited girl muas6 feel 
¥; 8&8 well as the tantalizing 


not like to speak of it here,” he added, glanc- 


d. : 
“You are her friend. I donot like to pain 
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a by talking against her, especially when 
Ne ferry JB cannot defend herself,” 
Philip retarned, with an appearance of honour, 
though he averted his guilty eyes and a dark 
flash mounted to his brow. “ Perhaps,” he 
added, after » pause; “I had better leave all 
explanations until she retarns—if she ever 
does. I can only say that she conducted her- 
self in such a manner that I felt justified in 
applying to the court of Madrid for a divorce.” 

“Mr, Paxton! did you do that?” Lady 
Elaine asked, her eyes beginning to flash. 

“T did,” he replied, firmly; ‘‘and Arley, I 
afterwards discovered, left Madrid the very 
day that the court rendered its verdict, and 
in company with a young Englishman who 
had acted as her companion in the case, and 
with whom she was upon terms of intimacy.” 

‘* Bat what did she do that you should feel 


justified in adopting such extreme measures?” 
Lady Elaine sted in a constrained tone, 
while a small red spot began to burn upon 
either cheek, 


‘*Ske deserted me in the first place, and 
then upon watching her I discovered that she 
made a ents with a person in Madrid, 
and ved money from him—you asked how 
she means for her support—while 
her intimacy with this Englishman capped 
the climax.’’ 

Lady Elaine arose; she would listen to 
nothing more. 

“ Mr. Paxton,’’ she vegan, coldly, ‘I believe 
I know Arley more intimately than almost any 
one else, for a very tender friendship sprang 
up between us while we were at Hazelmere ; 
but, in spite of your apparently criminating 
facts, I cannot believe her to be guilty of the 
wrongs of which you accuse her. I know that 
Arley was true to the core—that she was pure 
and honourable in every thought ; I kaow, too, 
that she loved you, with a deep and tender 


He had not wished to bring the matter into 
English courts on account of the scandal 
which it would create, but there was no help 
for it now, if he disired to be free; and he 
had determined to set about it immediately, 
and while the suit was pending he meant to 
make the most of his time and win the Lady 
Elaine if possible, although her attitude 
towards him, in this his first interview with 
her, was anything but encouraging. 


(To be continued.) 








ABOUT THE HAIR. 


To have beautifal hair and keep itjin health 
requires as much care as the teeth, nails or 
face, 

So many twist the hair up in some becom- 
ing fashion the year round, and wonder that 
it gone streaked, thin in spots, and seems harsh 


and dry. 

The hair should be loosened every night 
before retiring, combed free from all tangles 
with a bone comb (rubber combs have dene 
much to split and break the hair—nearly all 
have too much electricity to use rubber) ; then 
use a stiff brush for a long time, brushing 
from the top to the very ends, 

Itis well for the lady who has a maid, for 
it is impossible to properly brush one’s hair if 
very long. Then braid and fasten the ends 
with soft silk braid for the night, 

The scalp should be kept clean and healthy ; 
wash occasionally, and have it thoroughly 
shampooed two or three times a year as well. 

To wash, braid the hair loosely in several 
braids, take a raw egg and rub thoroughly into 
the scalp (if beaten first it rubs in better). then 
rinse in cold water with a little ammonia in- 
corporated in it, wring the braids in a coarse 





love, at the time of your marriage—she con- 
fessed it to me when I questioned her, fearing 
for her happiness ——”’ 

“F for her happiness! " interrupted 
Philip, with well assumed surprise, though he 
knew well enough what she meant, 

“Yes, after what had passed between you 
and me,” Lady Elaine went on, with burning 
cheeks ; “and then learning of your pecuniary 
troubles, I could not help attributing an un- 
worthy motive to you when you sought an 
engagement with Arley s0 soon. So I ques. 
tioned her very earnestly, and had she not 
betrayed so deep and unmistakable an affection 
for youl s have felt it my duty to tell 
her of your previous p 8 to me, for I 
loved her too dearly to willing that she 
shonld be won just for her money.” 

‘* Ladg Elaine, surely you cannot mean to 


imply that I——” Philip began, in an indignant | 


tone, bat she stopped him with a motion of her 
hand, while her lips curled slightly as she con- 
tinued, — 

“There is an old saying that man is as- 
sumed to be innocent until he is proved guilty, 
What you have told me about Arley is dread- 
ful, but it is simply impossible for me to be- 
lieve her to be anything save a good and noble 
woman without more positive proof than you 
bring me. The very fact of the stand which 
she took regarding Ina Wentworth and the 
fortane which she had always believed to be 
hers goes to show how sensitive she was about 
committing any wrong—how strictly conscien- 
tious she was upon every point, and I cannot 
think that she would prove false to her solemn 
vows to you. Mr. Paxton, I am afraid you 
have done Arley a great wrong by obtain. 

this divorce,” 

hilip Paxton’s eyes flashed beneath her 
drooping lids. He had intended to convey the 
im) if he could do so, without telling 
a downright falsehood, that he had succeeded 
in a divorce, and it seemed that she 
understood it so. 

He had been fearfully disappointed and 
angry at failing in this scheme, and if ever a 
poor 
Herbert bad been for his interference, though 
Philip had no idea who he was. 


towel, sit by a fire or in the sun until dry, 
then comb out the braids. 

The braiding prevents much snarling. 

The hair is worn in a Grecian twist, with 
short curls at one side, or a soft, short twist, 
more like the old-fashioned French twist, with 
the ends plaited and put around it. 

The figare eight is a favourite style of coil- 
ing the back hair, and curls, both long and 
short, and seems destined to be in style again. 

The front hair is dressed in bangs and 
crimped waves, the latter, for elderly ladies, 
in soft fluffy, short curls, and in tiny curls, 
that look more like a baby’s head after the 
bath. Bat few ladies nowadays crimp and 
curl their own hair—in fact, many of them 
have none to arrange. 

The patent arrangements for the front carry 





man was heartily cursed Sir Charles 


out the fashioning of all the latest styles, and 
cannot be detected. 

Where one’s hair is thin a quinine lotion 
— prevent its falling out and give life to the 
roots, 

The Parisian fashions for dressing children's 
hair are as follows: Ringlets are most 
favoured for babies, Little boys have curls in 
the back and bangs in front, 

Little girls have their hair waved and fall- 
ing down the back, with a coloured ribbon to 
keep it in place. Some young girls have 
revived the fashion of light hair-nets with 
large meshes, in which the hair falls loose 
and as low down as the middle of the back. 

This style shows the hair to great advan- 
tage and will probably meet with general 
approval. 

From sixteen to seventeen years of age the 
hair is worn high and twisted on the top of 
the head. : 

With this method of arranging the hair 
; round hats have no elastics, so as not to con- 

ceal any part of the pretty waves which the 
| hair forms when thus raised from the nape of 

the neck. The hat is fastened to the hair by 

a steel pin with a shell or jet head. 








A rats friend is like a shadow on a dial; it 
appears inclear weather, bat vanishes as soon 
as a cloud approaches, 


PASHA, 


os 


Ir was very foolish of Mr. Peppers to think 
he could keep Jessica from falling in love, ang 
other people from falling in love with Jessicg 
—she was altogether too pretty for that, 
Jast seventeen, with a round, rosebud fase, a 
wealth of dark brown hair, and the aweetes} 
temper in the world. It was a sight to see 
her upon her weather-beaten choleric old 
father’s arm on the way to charch. 

He looked like a thunder-cloud which had 
captured a sunbeam; or, as the young men 
irreverently said—a pompous old turkey cock 
escorting a dove. 

He glared about to the right and left, snort- 
ing defiance at admirers, so that the sunbeam 
glowed and the dove fiuttered under very 
difficult circumstances. Bat there she was, 
in spite of the peculiar paternal oppression, 
the brightest, sweetest creature you ean 
imagine; and With a native bit of coquetry 
about her, too, that made even the lifting of 
those curling, dark lashes extremely perilous 
to the masouline hearts so plentiful about her, 
Calford was full of young men. 

There was a college, and a naval academy, 
and a pianoforte manufactory there; then 
Calford was headquarters for artists — the 
scenery was so beautiful. And it chanced 
that there were few young ladies in the town. 

Peter Peppers was a widower. He had 
browbeaten his little wife to death when she 
was very young. She had left him two 
daughters—-Rebecca, who was made of the 
same harsh material as her father, and 
Jessica, who was exceedingly like what the 
mother had been. There was no dangerot 
any one falling in love with Rebecca—or 
Becca, as she was called. 

Her tart and puckery countenance carried 


was left withering on the stem, in her thirty- 
second summer, Her father found in hezs 
spirit equal to his own, but they both agreed 
in a a strict watch upon Jessica. Yet, 
in spite of continual scolding and fault 
Jessica continued to be as happy as & 
She had vouth and hope on her side, and she 
could hardly fail to go abroad without getting 
a hint of her power. 

Jessica bad been allowed the privilege of sn 
intimate friend, a very sweet girl, ioted 
with lameness, named Olive Allys ; but Olive's 
two brothers came home from sea, and 
intimacy was interdicted by Mr. Pe 

Jessica went no more to visit her friend. 

To do Mr. Peppers justice, he was very fond 
of Jessica, and proud of her. He knew she 
was charming and good, and, without mush 
a. he determined to keep her # 
hi 


imself. 

Bat fate and Mr. D’Albert were too mush 
for Mr. Peppers’s intentions. 

Mr. D'Albert was principal of the naval 
academy. He saw Jessica, and then mee! 
her again at a church party, asked his land- 
lady for an introduction to her. — 

Mrs, Japonica hesitated, declaring : 

“ Actually, I daren’t. Mr. Peppers wouda't 
like it.” 

“ But I should,” laughed Mr. D'Albert. 

“Mr. Peppers never allows gentlemen # 
pay attention to Jessica. If it were 
now, the case would be different. 

‘It's not Becoa. I wouldn’t kiss Beoos for 
fifty pounds.” 

**Mercy! Well, when you geta chance 
kiss Jessica, let me know. 

“T will.” 

Mr, D'Albert went away and found some 
more daring soul to introduce him to prett? 
Jessica, , 

He stood by her side some ten minutes, #4) 
ing the usual pleasant nothings of society, 
admiring the smiling red mouth snd dimple! 
cheeks, and guessing at the length of the 
ing dark lashes, when Mr. Peppers, disco 





the situation; with a portentous putting UP Pa 
his under lip, hastened upon the scene, 








terror to the stoutest masculine heart, andshe . 
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——— 
frowning beavily into Mr. D’Albert’s handsome 
face, drew Jessica AWAY. 

Mr. D'Albert’s quiet smile told that he under- 
stood the situation, and lookers-on laughed, 
but no one guessed the end of this beginning. 

Mr. D'Albert did not guess it himself until 
qooks had flown, and he had somehow accu- 
mulated « vast deal of information concerning 

rs. . 
yo e became acquainted with Olive Allys, 
and the latter spoke of her friend with 


@ If I were a yo man,” concluded Olive 
excitedly, “I'd fall in love with Jessica, and 
ron away with her, She isso bright and pretty, 
and she never taken out for a concert, or 
a ride, or & as the other girls do. They 
keop her as close as a nun, and will until she’s 
dried to hment, like Becoa. I don’t see 
how Jessica bears it—I don’t !” 

Mr, D’Albert had spells of deep thought 
after this conversation, especially on learnin 
that the only place where Jessica was allow 
to walk of @ Sanday evening was in the ceme- 
tery. From his window it chanced, too, that 
be could see the back garden where Jessica 
sewed and read, and tended her plants and 
casary, and daily his respect and interest 

He had half-a-dozen merry, joyous 
young sisters at home, and dwelt on the con- 


ow it “so that Jessica thought as 
mach of Mr. D’Albert as Mr. D'Albert thought 
of Jessica. 

She knew his window in Mrs."Japonisa’s 
pretentious boarding-house: knew his horse 
when he galloped past her father’s door ; knew 
—at least, knew well enough where the lovel 
— came from, which sometimes reach 


Olive Allys had a beautifal garden, and 
Becca thought Olive sent them, but Jessica 
knew well eno that the choice and costly 
selection came from an unexpected quarter. 

Mr, D’Albert’s glance said as much when- 
ever she chanced to get a bow from him; and 
if she blushed vividly, who can wonder? She 
could not think of one objection against Mr. 
D'Albert as a lover, nor, in reason, could Mr. 
Peppers. He was every inch a gentleman. 

It was very accommodating of Becca to fall 
il. She was not painfally ill, only verysallow, 
and unable to drive all before her in the house- 
hold ;s0 that she was exceejingly cross, and 
Jessica had harder time than usual at home. 

The doctor ordered a change of scene. 

“I'd send you down to the seaside, and 
Session might go with you to take care of 
you,” said Mr, Peppers, ‘‘ There's too many 
young meu here. I notice that naval fellow 
lifting his hat to Jessica. But there’s always 

rs at the seaside in summer, and a 
gteat deal of foolishness going on.”’ 

a We could go to Mrs, Green's,” said Becca. 
Nobody ever goes there.” . 
They could, and did—Mr, Peppers first as- 

Certaining that Mrs. Green had no lodgers, and 

making her promise that she would take none 

While his daughters remained with her. 

= was @ forlorn old place—isolated enough, 

comfortable and clean within, and with 
vey sea-air, 

y change was a delight to Jessica, and 
ts climbed the rocks and plashed in the surf, 

a her cheeks like roses and her eyes bright 


“Dawa l” said Mrs, Green, “see that girl 
oy eels ve pee beauty? It yn 
00. y 
*arly—you'll see,” cnghiare nes 9g 
> * Indeed she won't!” 
me Ve other intentions,” 
. proposes, but God disposes,’” re- 
por Green, as she rattled her knitting- 
javalidiem compelled Miss Becca to be a 
‘ie x Jesuicn usually had a sea-bath and 
: morning air before her sister 


snapped SBecoa, 


One mornin i 
: €, 88 she was tripping across th 
door-yard, her attention ottenatel by ". deg. 





kennel, and a great Russian boar-hound rose 
up and looked at her inguiringly. 

Jessica started, her bright eyes widened ; 
then she looked inquiringly around. But 
there was no one but the dog and herself in 
the yard, and as he wagged his tail invitingly 
and looked kind, in spite of his deep mouth, 
she drew near and patted his great head. 

Jessica liked animals, especially large dogs 
and horses. This dog wore a handsome collar, 
with his name marked upon it—‘' Pasha; ”’ 
also his owner’s name, 

Jessica trembled a little as she read the 
letters. Her cheeks burned too, Then she 
heard Mrs. Green’s voice through the open 
window. 

‘* Yes, Miss Peppers, I’ve taken a dog to 
board. No harm in that, I hope. Your pa 
couldn’t have no sort of objection to him. I 
didn’t take his master,” 

“No!” snapped Miss Becca. ‘I hope you 
didn't take a man into the house!” 

* He wauted to, though. He wasastranger, 
but nice and pleasant-looking, and I'd a-taken 
him but for my promise to your pa. He went 
. the hotel, I suppose, "bout two miles below 

ere,” 

What made such aswarm of dimples creep 

over Jessica’s satiny cheeks? It seemed to her 
the brightest morning she had ever known, 
though Becca came out and scolded her for 
dampening her feet and running out bare- 
headed. 
- How the sea glittered!—how the waves 
raced upon the beach ! How sweetly the little 
beech-birds, swinging among the tall marsh 
grasses, whistled and called ! 

Miss Beoca came out. 

‘* See what a nice dog, Becca! ” said Jessica, 
timidly. 

Becca examined the great fellow with her 
eyeglass, while Jessica trembled. 

“TI suppose the great creature might be of 
service to us, in case we should meet—a man 
—in our walks,” she said. 

“He's very kind,’ said Jessica. 

It was soon apparent that Pasha would 
follow her anywhere. He would stalk con- 
tentedly at her side, and when she sat down 
among the rocks, lie down at her feet, with his 
head upon her little shoe. He evidently at 
very fond of Jessica, and Jessica was very fond 
of Pasha. 

One day they were under the cliffs, 

* Hark!” said Becca. “ What's that?” 

It was somebody who was whistling, very 
clearly— 


** A fox jumped over the parson's gate.” 


‘A man!” said Miss Becoa. ‘If he comes 
here, I'll set the dog on him!” she added, 
fiercely. 

A handsome man, somewhat under thirty, 
came around the rocks ; then paused suddenly, 
lifting his hat. 

Becca had no time to set the dog upon 
him, Pasha was off like a shot, yelping with 
delight. He leaped up, planting his great fore- 
paws upon his master’s breast, and lapping 
his face, 

** Down, down, Pasha! old fellow! Pardon, 
ladies! Misses Peppers, I am sure! I am 
sure I cannot be mistaken ; and perhaps you 
remember my face—D’Albert, of Calford. L 
have been at the naval rome | for the past 
year, and know your res father well. 
You are seeking your health down here, Miss 
_ ? Ab, and find it! You are looking 

nely.” 

Few men had ever been. brave enough to 
compliment Becca, Perhaps that is why she 
mentioned the sex so tartly. Be that as it 
may, she forgot Jessica, and received Mr. 
D’ Albert very civilly. 

He was staying at the Oliver Hotel. Pasha 
was his property. He was on his way to Mrs. 
Green’s, to pay the dog’s bill. 

The four walked down the sands together. 
Miss Becca did not see anything suspicious in 
the situation. 

Perhaps she wasa little bewildered at having 


a ‘gentleman’s arm to lean on, and a gentile- 
man’s strong hand‘to help her over the rocks 
and gullies. . 

As for Jessica, who tripped lightly ahead, 
with Pasha at her side, the sea sparkled 
brighter, and the waves raced more madly 
than ever. Her cheeks were like roses, and 
her eyes like diamonds, 

By paying marked attention to Becca, Mr. 
D’Albert managed to ges ® word and a glance 
from Jessica, during his visits, which came 
weekly. 

Mrs. Green stared. 

“Well,” said Becca, apologetically, ‘‘ Mr. 
D' Albert is not like common men.” 

Certainly he wasnot, to undertake-the prose- 
cution of so difficult a siege. 

Demure little Jessica could not but smile at 
the —— and zeal with which her admirer 
continued his tactics. 


Pasha’s account. Pasha’s bravery and intel- 
ligence was a subject upen which they all 


Then, Mr. D'Albert made their stay at the 
seaside much pleasanter by frequent sails and 
rows. He bided his time, and by-and-by could 
not be shaken off. 

He loved Jessica, and Jessica had learned to 
love him! 

Why he should not be her husband Becoa 
could not say, especially as Mr. D’Albert ooolly 
signified his intention of waiting any length of 
time for her pretty sister. 

Beoca, who had fled from Oalford with 
Jessica, returned with her, engaged, with her 
father’s consent, to Mr, D’ Albert. 

Mr. —— taken back by the situation, 
— w —y and finally yielded. Pasha 

80 a 

‘And at the wedding Mrs, Japonica had her 
7 gg to see Mr, D*Albert kiss his bride, 

essica. EB, 


ey « 





= 





Psortz do not care to give alms without 
some security for their money ; and a wooden 
leg or a withered arm is a sort of draftmen 
—— heaven for those who choose to kave 

money placed to account there, 


Smxciz Lrrz.—A state of single blessedness 
has its mischievous side. The mischief of 
divorce is a mere bagatelle as compared with 
the harm done by the influences which operate 
in both sexes to prevent marriage. We do 
not say to delay, but to. ent; for the 
alarming fact is not the num who delay;to 
marry, but the numbers who believe that they 
can achieve the ends and the h eas of life 
better without being en the matri- 
monial web, This opinion has more preva- 
lence among young men; but it is the other 
sex who suffer most under its operation. It 
is not a loose and libertine reasoning 
which lead young men and young women to 
this conclusion. It may be forced on them by 
the cogency of ial facts in the world’s way 
of thinking. - T’ is a great mass of selfish 
and worldly convenience and comfort which 
induces them to take that side at once, There 
are risks in domestic life which are so great 
in the higher ranges of society as to take the 
ignoble look from a young man’s selfish 
cowardice. The public discussion of woman’s 
position and prospects have drawn the sexes 
— in feeling and in antagonistic interests. 
edded life is less attractive to young men. 
Its promise does not seem to equal its bur- 
dens. The young women, on their part, are 
frightened by the dismal picture spread before 
them. Maternity, the crown and glory of 
their sex, is dishonoured; and, while on the 
one hand they have been morbidly infermed 
of its costs and its perils, they have little but 
the dictates of their own nature to encourage 
them to assume its burdens or to reward them 





with the honour they deserve for having done 
80. 
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FACETI 2. 


& nrrrne boy wae asked by his uncle if be 
wanted some’ flowers; and’ replied, “I don’t 
care if I db:'” The uncle said, ‘‘ 2 never give 
flowers’ to- boys’ wile‘ don’t care:’”” Where- 
upon the urchin responded’: “T don’t care ifT 
do; but P do-care i? Pton't.” 

“Dw you. know paps-whon: he was a. bey 7” 
atked a Somerville urchin of his mother,.aa 
she doled him out half-a.dozen strawberries at 
table. ‘‘ Why, what question, child! Ger- 
tainly not; Ididn’t Know youn papa until he, 
was @ young man. Why do you ask?” “Oh, 
"caida I wanted to knew.” “ Wahab for?” 
‘+ Cauee you give him more afrawberries than 
you do me, and you've known me ever since I 
was born.’” 

A-paz dase . whéte custo mid war toindal 
in very long sermons exchsuged withone wlio: 
always predohed whost ones Abt  wbsnt tite 
usted tirhe4for dismissing). tic audience began 
taigo qutunitilineanty:s!l: had lefs, wiven: the 
sexton, who = stood it as aa — a 
waiked.up it stains; a: id te 
preacher. aes bi >—" When you. geb 
thr kup, will you,.and ledvethetey.at 
my hous®, next to the church ?* 


Prater ¥on* have’ not been to oburch for 
some time ?” Member :—‘ Well no, 
I gototthe theutts every Satubtay nieht, and 
coming out ofthe hot auditotiun into the colt 
airalways civecme sic hey cold thut F have to: 
stay at home all dageSunday t nurse'it.”' 
Panter :+ Pat the quésfiobe théeatregoimg 
aside ; why boty if youwillge, select Monday | 


cate: cold. at-th arvhi, adidtkas weuld prevent 
medsom atiehing tht tlitabtre:”’ 


“Wau,” said the wrietor of a seaside 
resort fo: Mis clerk, “it-issabouf timne.wa were 
thinkibg Bout needed” fmprovemenia”” 
“ Withtard you going to do in that line?” 
asked the clerk. ‘‘Let me seo,” answered 
the proprietor; >} we must air 
all our mattresses, the kitchen will have to be 


. tour of out sfx bathing suits need 

jf there wilt have to: be a now 

button put on. tie ladies” Bat home doir, I¥ 
seems are'never done with expenees.” 
“ ARE youas happy now aa you were before 
Wie Sia Tak eee rat of sam 
i, eed,” replied. 

tite tnd'ys eta at deat happier: “hut. 
range ;'sn ‘piiffan fat wife, 
‘Nop at al? * caine font tte ong 
rowtrie® wore. “You Bofors Fo waa 


rfartied F use et rom aif of my’ tine” 
te about what should wear when 
el ae” * Bot don't! y ot try just av 
hard to loole wel? when your’ returns 
homie af night?” fnterrapte? Mrs. Yeast, 
‘Wet, you see,” wert on the brite of two 
sinh mere) Fder't worry anyabout it now, as 
I baveonty one Grea tomy nunie.’* 
re Loxe.—Aacld ledy of bis fleck onea: 
upoa..Do, Gill with a gricvance. The 


d "a neck-bauds were to lewg for her ideas 
of ihonaal hamility,. and), after a losg 


h on the sin of pritle, she intimated 
thas had brought a pair-of snissors with 
sad would be pleased if her Quts'gantion 


dal or ; 


& deal teo-longeand-whith causes he 
no end of trouble, and I-showld like-to nas id 
shorter,’ ‘*Tndeedy dear siz, I will not: hesi- 
br ames Hore one the tolssoxs—use 

, el @ase’- *! me; then, goodi 
sister, the stardy diviee, “ pat eus your 





tongue,” 


**I’p like to give you # piece of my mind, 
Mrs. Smiggs.” “I would not talk of impos- 
sibilities; Mr. Smiggs. The pecaliar article 
you speak of is much'too'small to be divited.” 


“No,” said Mis, McGill; “ we didn’t.cele- 
brata All Fool's Day at-our house. Thesquire 
never pays apy attention to legal hollow days ; 
and,.as for me, F feel just. as. foolizh one , 
as another,” 

Foap: Wirr (who has just listened:to a new 
sonnet) :—‘‘I think it perfectymy darting; bat 
I'nrno judge, You bad better read it ws: Mp. 
Melnotteswho writespostry himself” Poctical 
Husband :—‘*Notit Isbuow itt Why, before 
I've quite finished he'll pull out and read a 
sonnet of hisowa.”’ 

‘©Wrar did yon get out ofthat caso?” asked 
the old lawyer. “T got my, clieut ous of it,’’ 
replied the young.one, ‘And what did heget 


out cfit?” Satisfaction, I reckon ; I didnt 
leave anything else-for him to gen” “ Young 
man,” said the senior, proadly ;. ' you'll never. 


baa judge; there is not enough money on the 
bench for you.” ; 


Wuaenrz HE was Dry.—An old Scotch lady, on 
‘odeasion-of an ufifortanats minister getting 
w6t to the skia on’ his’ way to the churolt, 
replied to Wer’ compattion; who’ was about to 
proffer her aid towardvdr t te, 
“ Ne; na; wrifar'; ye ie fash” yoursel ; 
wait ye a wee till he gets into the pu’pjt; hel? 
be dr y'enough thers.” 


A cunTipman one day got. s0- mack enraged. 
with his-servant that/he, knocked.him down, 
As Pat lay on the floor senseless,,thegentlhe- 
man went tp to him, and, repenting bis rash. 
ness, said :—“ Are you dead or alive, Pat?’’ 
“ Sara, an’ that’s what L. was trying, to: make 
out myself; but.if it*s-dead Lam, 1 hope lib 
live tasee your honour swing for it, fex 16 was 
an-ugly rap. ye gave-me.” 


‘Ty we were in California,” said’ a young 
fop, in company; thé’other evenibg; “ instead 
of working in the-mines, I'would waylay some 
miner witha bag of gold, Hnock outhis brains, 
gather’ up the gold, and@'rum.” ‘*T titiak you 
weuld dd better to gather op the brains,’ 
qui responded’ a young lady. “ A’ man 
oy always secure’ what ho-is most deficient 
Ng 


Reicume Pare~The grandmother of a welt- 
keewn fidancier having reached the age af 
ninety-nine years and eight months, feeling’ 
very weak one morning, sent for her doctor, 
and asked hinrif he thought she: would attain 
= age .- one a “Well, madame,” 

6: “you may depend’ mpon doing 
my bewt.’” “ Oly, do,” replied the old lady 
“T should so like to reach par.” 


A Lapy.at-Bedford, who lives. near.a charch. 
was sitting by the window listening, to. the 
crickets, which were loadly chirping, the. music 
fromt the choir rehearsal being, faintly andibla, 
whem a gentleman, dropped.ia. familiarly who 
had just passed.the.church and had the music 
full fr his mind. “ What a noise they are 
making to-night!” said he. ‘ Yea,” replied 
the lady ; ‘and it is said they do it with their 
hind.legs.” 


Farrm.—Iv is‘ Cardinal Manning who relates 
thiv incident as having he to ifinselt: 
* One wight I wae returning to my residente 
ie Westminster, when’f mets poor rin carry- 
ing w basket and smoking a pipe: I thou 
over this Aristotelian syllogism: He who 
smokes gets thirsty; he who ia thirsty desires 
to dtink ; he who @tinits too much gets drunk ; 
he Who’ geta‘drudh’ is lost. Tite man is fn 
dauger of mtortal-sins Let‘ us save him, I 
affectionately addressed him: ‘Are you # 
Cathelic? ‘5 ams; thanks: be to Heaven!’ 
‘ Willere are’ you from?’ ‘Icom Oork, your 
reverence,’ ‘Are yow a member of the total 
abstinence society?’ ‘No, your reverence.’ 
‘Nowy replied. I, ‘that is very wrong: Look 
at me,Ilamamember.’ ‘ Faith, maybe your 
reverence las need of it!’ I left.” 





“Way, old boy, what is the matter way 
you? You look as if you Bad’ lost your bey 
friend!’ “Dot?” wasthereply. “Welly 
havent, On the-contrary—TI have justigaj 
a friend.” “ You don’t look hkeit:’” *Pitigy 
I don’t. You see, last ae asked" little Miiy 
B—— to marry mo, and she safd stewéaggr 
always be'to me's very dear friend.” 


A yevxe exquisite, who thought that 
eye-glass' would:im prove his -sppedrance; wong. 
into an optician’s,and was & long tiave-teping 
to find one to suit him. None oPthem waalj 
do; they were either too attong opty: 
weak for his sight, At length he'temdony 
that was just right, snd: inquired: the -pridg: 
Surprised at the selecticn he had mate, thy 
optician, after lovking: at Lim in: blank ge 
tonishment, ventured t0 alk what nanbebyti 
glass be would like for the featoe he hay 
picked ont: 


How to Sxcuns. 4 Junt.—Some: filby yea: 
ago when & certain: colony, was but ‘apstedy: 
sevided, ip waa werk of no small didieg!tyte, 
ete jury together, The court had beertforesg, 
toadjenurn many times fiom day toh deyphe, 
cause the sheriff ae often:ca me if andre 
ani ete panel. Finally things o 
crisis. judge fixed wm day! beyoud 
no farther forbearancs could be exer 
When thatday arsived. the enthusiastic shetiff 
rushed into-the courtroom, and exclaimedse, 


| **It’s all right, your honour; we'll havesthe 


jory by twelve o'clock. 1'vegot élevenok tn 
looked up.in a-barn, and we ase running-the 
twelfch witht dogs”? 


‘"Srnanar,, Cicely dear, how youda 
in that old, worn-out, repoussé werk,” “ 
indeed, I have but-just takemiiup. Lem 
if is quite.the correct. thing.” ‘' Ou, dear, 
Repous:é ia, passé, The peop idew is al 
armour, now,” “ Old armour? Well, I sugpom 


I shall have to ptek ib up.” “ Centaig * 
will, my dear. No home. ia half-finished wih, 
outa helm 


a batile.axe, greaves, gaunusty 
coats-of-mail, and—” ‘‘ Ah, thatremindsm, 
Geraldine, a coat-cf-male ia just what-woawe 
looking for, ian’t it?” ‘ Ob, you have » 

for antiquity, no—’’ ‘‘ Give me antigally, 
and a bank. account. together, and seo where 
my soul would ge to.’* 


An Exrivsnismce Sorvren,—Coant do & 
Lippe Birkembourgb, one: of the bravest 
ablest officers of his day (1720 - 177), amused 
himself with military niaxcoavres and experi 
ments in his ow territories in Garmany, 
One: day he invited his little court and visitor 
to dine with him afters review. The 
wes served in a tent ou the ground, and 
wards the latter end ofthe repast the ood 
was observed'to lock severul at his watchy® 
pty it up sgain amt calf for another bottle, 
At last some one asked tlie respon of 
‘Why,” sai® he, “TI have ordered this tat 
to be mined by a row mothod—it ist 
plown up st # cortafn minute, and Tam 
anxious’ to get ont and see tlie axplosiit, 
The tent, it will readily be believed, we 
cleared, without waiting for the other bottlé, 


Rarwen «Common Brav.—In Brisbane there 
was » firm of suifeitors, by name Litt aod 
Brown, and it fe!Pto the lot of these genttemiety 
says the author of “ The Never Never havt 
tosendin s bill ofcosts whieh the Govermmie® 
hud to’ pay, aud over which — ag fa nota 
common: with lawyers’ bills — considerate 
heartburning existed. It cltwnced thu? af 
the time the vote for this Bill was betarette 
House a Bill for the protestion: of wild bins 
was algo undax discussion, In commilieer™ 
with much solemnity, an honourable mee 
at that time recognized as quite the ie 
of free lances, and. proposed that in the 
the “ lawyer-bird "be incladed. Tie 
rot following the honourable member, 0 
asked to explain what this bird might om 
which he replied, amidst roars of 1aught” 
+ It islitte and brown—and it hats very 106 
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SOCINTY. STATISTIOS, i MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_—— 


fur little: village of S%.. Nicholas, near 


Casdiff, wae alb astir om the 24th ult, ia 


aitieipation of the wadding of Miss Brave, 
eldest dunghtorof Mr, Alan Cameron Bruve- 
Pryee; o Duffryn, St. Nichclas, by his 
frat marriage with Louisa, only child and 
herensiof the late Colonel I. H. Stade, lat 

Guards, ee of Sir John 
gfide, Macnee!’ Chutt, Somerset, anid grand- 
niece of Lord Aberdare; to Chevalier Alles- 


bit ni-Suarawipi, Lieat: 1st Regt. 
Fae rig of. Count Maggiolini. 


eri, third son. of: 

Hide Mombereetit ef Belvedere; late 
Sint Ceenedler Gaaras (Piedztont), Namer: 
ouparches of foliage snd flowers, with suitable 
mottoes; were erected’ all along the route lead- 


charth,. 

EF alt past eleven tlie bride arrived, and, 
lenifiby the arm of her father, walked 
op the chimacn carpeted puthway to the 
pa She wore an ivory satin dress, 
tiimnied’ With beautiful Homitonm lace; tulle 
veil, and Pt ome} of crangs ‘bleagoitis: with 
Johw8i Bruce;-brotker of the bride, aged four, 
dressed in a Cavalier costume of offtteot 

dashed with white; ani braided with 


aida were her sisters, Miss 

Aline Brove-and: Miss Violet Brace;:who were 
ded in white Surah with Valenoisnzies 
py ra asdion of pale blae'sifk; and 
lace hate with bitte aigtette; each worse 

a gold the gift of the bridegroom. 
aeziolini,.eldes¢ brother cf the 
- cemtornee By tis Rev 
retony wart rm ‘Rev. 
(late-Canon of Liaudaff and grout. 
the: bride), assisted by his son, the 






j to 
Rew W. ©. Brace, viear of St: Woolles; New- 


port, A’ dibtiniewistied company of thirty-xix 
raat down: to the wedding: breakfast, 
age 


© the spacietie diditiixrosm at: 


a3 


Marriags. of -H.E.. Etienne Misurus 
Turkish Ambassador at: the Court. of 
eldeat son of HE Mueurus Pasha, 
ly AtaBassator xt: the Conrt of St. 
Witt Mdite, Marie Antériades; seeond 
of Mr, Jean Antonfades, of Alexun- 
‘was celebrated: by spacial license, at the 
of Mra, EB. Spartali (sister of the 
a pa Haton-equare, on a ea ult, ie 

coremony was performed accor to 
the rites of the Greck: Charch, # couipaneny 
altar being placed in the ceritre of the principst 
dom, The alter, whieh was ctvered' 
drapery, was lighted with large wax 
the one hy being: adorned with: 
l Toros, Tha wedding party assembisd 
> Sa dtawing-roow. af. three oto, ELE. 
Pashwarid Meile. Mosnrns, the Greek 
Minister, Ootirit an Conutess Lc dey Miniasech; 
Catalint, Osrmander Gallian 
(Parhist Cousal.Ganeral at Rome), Mz, Paul 
Gadben-(Consul-Ganerad for By), Mr, and. 
it Warner Pfertot, \fr; and Mis. Spartali, 
A. Hy. Woylie,.ard a select private party 
of the nearest relatives and most intimate 
isu contracting couple being present, 
The bride, oe —— the Realiaese 

, reed’ oles k.-wawattivedin white 
aati; ‘the bodice, wiict way high’ to the 
ao and had a inted basque, was trimmed 
: wt the frout witit orange blowsonty, «fringe 
. fame edging the tablier, and being 
in trimmiug of the elbow 
a wid the Tong train was finished by a 
vala, 8 of satin, having plain spaces at inter 
he wore a narrow wreath of orange 

Sand slmng talte vetf, but no jewels. 
ines @. Antoniades, mother of tho bride, was 
Ove a n stenat and amber siriped Pekin, 
me: tof straw-coldured silk vetled with 
ne ace; Mrs. Spartali, sister of the bride, 
Warner He, ed erépe de Chine; Mra, 
stiot, sister of the bridegroom, 


b , 
fome embroidery, silk, trimmed with hand- 


as 


3 


Tar! 


i 


& 


E 


fan of Honiton lace, ir 
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Tue power developed by the explosion of. a 


ton of dynamite is equad.to 45,665. tons raised 
one foot, or 45,665 foot-tons. Uae ton of 
nitro-glycerine similarly exploded will exert.a 
power of 65,452-tons, and. one ton of blasting. 
gelatiue similarly exploded; 71,050 foot-tons. 


Swan. ‘*Nicerve” on Tam Trams, — The 
Qaeen’s Swanherd and the officials. of. the 
Vintners’ and Dyers’ Companies of the city of 
London have just coveluded their anunal 
excursion upon the Thames for the purpose of 
marking or ‘ nicking” the swans and cygncis 
in the resches of the river between Southwark 
Bridge and Henlsy, There were 40 swans 


aud 2 cyguets between London:and Ditton, 39 | 


sWans and 12’ cygtets between Ditton and 
Staines, 65awans and 25 cygnets between 
Stainesand Bray, and 123ewansand 24: cygnets 
between Bray and Hentey. Tire totalnumber 
of swans was 267 and cygnets 63. Of these 
the Queen claims 176 swans and 46 cygnets, 
the Vintners’ © 48 swans and 12 
cygnets, and Dyers” Company’ 43 swans and 5 
cygne ta, 





GEMS. 
— 
Better three hours too soon than one 
minute too late, 


Tur beggar. i theonly mania the universe 
who is not oblige? to study appearances. 


A man can frequently polish’ his boots with 
better grate then he-can'polish- hia manners. 


Goon tasterejects excessive nisety ; it treats 
little things as little things, and is not hurt by 
them, 


Norutne makes.the world: semi so spacious 
as to have frietids: at distance; they make 
the latitudes and longitudes. 


THINKERS aré as soarce as gold; buat he 
whose thought-embraces. all his subject, who 
pursues i¢ uninterru and fearless of con- 
sequences, is a diamond of enormous size, 


I atways fancy I.can-hear the wheels click- 
ing in @ caleulator’s brain. The power of 
dealing with numbers: isa: kind: of “ detached 
lever ” srrangément, which may be put intoa 
mighty poor watoh, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lzxons.—Lemons wilt keep good for mon ths 
by. simply putting them in a jug of butter- 
milk, changing the buttermilk about every 
three.weeks.,. When the lemons are requized 
for ase theoyshould bo well dried with a cloth, 


Five Tome.—Waites. of four eggs, well 
beaten, with one-pound of powdered sugar, a 
teaspoonfat of arrowroot, one of pulverized 
and sifted white gum-arabic, juice of oné 


‘Temon, Flavour to taste. 
Meat Jertits,—Scald and prepare a calf's 
foot, and putit into a stewpaw ‘one poaind 


of knoackle of veal, two eachalots, a small 


- bunch of savory herbs; ote anton (¢nto' whieh 


has been inserted two clover), a’ lamp of sugar, 
and the thin rind of a Iemon, a teaspoonfat of 


| salt, and alittle pepper and cayenne’ to taste, 


Over these pour two quarts of. cold water, 
bring the Kquid then: te aw boil; removing, as 
it forms, aif the scum which rises’ to the top; 
simmer for six hours. Run the jelly through 
a bag, and place it aside until cold. Remove 
gently all the fat and sediment;and pour the 
gravy into a piefrom-a holé in the top. Ef for 
chicken-or ham pie,the neck, bones,.and trim- 
mings of the clivken should be stewed with 
the calf's foot, &3., to which add balf'a nd 
of lean. bacoa. or: ham. This jelly ix better 
where the pie is to be used cold, but oan. be 
put inte a hot one tf required: 


| applies his energies alsolt 


Wuat we call miracles and wonders of art 
are not soto him who-created them’; for‘they 


| were created by the natural movements of his 


own great soul. Statues, petuttings, churthes, 
poems, are but shadows of himself, 


Tr anything is absolutely mevessary to make 
aa individual valuable, it is that beskould 
clearly recognize his own powere sad nies 
out his‘own path inthe world. When ke finds 


| out that whatever he is to accomplish mustbe 


in‘ons direction, and, cementing the disctvery, 
Hy’ itr thet Titre; he 
has usually laid the foundation of a useful 


and a happy life. 


Manrsice in Curna,~I bad not been at the 
hotel in Hong Kong’ five minutes before my 
attention was distracted by a tertific xotke, 
Rushing to the. front balcony I was just in 
time to-see. quite a remaskable wedding: pro- 
cession, Art first; fromthe noice and. general 
style of the affair, I’ thonplit it-wass fierat, 
but I soon discovered the difference. ‘First 
came: a dozen musicians who’ were beating 
gongs sné@ blowing: fish horss,,each appar 
wit any réference! to» the resi: a 
followed. a-company, of. men,.and boys, bearing 
flags-and lanterns; after whibt: came as series 
of gilded tables with elwberatéty carved and 
painted caropiésover’ tient, ant all softs of 
catables upon’ the. Tie ay of frait 
was quite tempting, and: [ longed for's elise of 
the roast pig andthe ccast. sheep. Butthere 
were’ also native dishes’ which; by 
ment, T found to Be far from apy a 
Thus far, everything was. arranged just asa 
firieral procession would be, and was com, 
posed: of the same features, But now there 
was 's slight departure from the foveraborder 
pty There ciwic: a megnificert) settan 
chair, the: windows of which were: precios: or 
ourtained .. bab: whiely I’ was told contained 
a bride. Thia g ag sedan chaif was 
followed’ by others, also hy: a oes 
jinnikishas, in which were seated the relatives 
of the’ contracting: parties: More so-valled 
musicians foll , and the 
up with a Toad of boxes, wb T itiferred, 
contained the marriage offerings, and, per- 
haps, the trousseau of the bride. 


4 Byeonz-Instrrurion.—The fair was: peou- 
lierly popalar with the wo peop! 
land. Stourbridge fate was held it a ftekbnear 
the monastery of Barnwell, atout = mile:from 
Cambridge; and for the profit of the. corpara- 
tion: of that-town. The fair was com hrenced 
aud conchided with peoulfar solemuitys Tt 
was opened on the Sth of September, and: the 
business: was.cotrtinued for three weeks, The 
space allotted tothe fair; atont half acsquare 
mile, was divided into streets, which wére 
need cometimes by nations, and in esich’ of 
these streets somo: epeciil trade was carried 
on, the principal being, foreign spices ana 
fewite, izonmongery; fish, metal oats, clei, 
wool, lester, aud fatter Rooks. Parohasers 
freqnented idge fdin even front the 
vicinity of London, as; for. example, from the 
religious house of Siom- Th was as’famousin 
ity day as Novgorod or Leipsic, Thiete were 
few houscholds.which were possessed of nity 
wealth which did nob senda pirchassr or give 
a commission for Stoutbriéys fair, To’ this 
great. faix carce ths hogs woolpacks wht 
then formed ithe wealth of rural seoglantd, and 
weré she onvy of stirrctinding nations, Hither 
came the produce of the Cernish. tin) mines, 
stanspéd with’ the sign of the rich eari*tiso 
had just bought the German’ enipire, tlopgh 
bis- purchase was only.a. barren title. Here 
aldo bargains were tos dé fcr 'the barley of the 
eastern couttie#, t6 bs ttatisported; if the 
price fell low enough, and. therefore’ the’ law, 
provident fer. plenty among) the: people, per- 
mitted the export to the Flentish brewéries, 
which mote than two centuries Tkter teught 
Haglishmen to flavour and preserve their ale 





with hops, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_—_—_—_—_—_— 
’ W. D.—A letter addressed to the gentleman named at 
Bridgeport,’ Conn., will reach its destination. 
©.D.—We cannot advertize the address of any busi- 
mess firm in thistpsge. 
¥. V. M.—July 17, 1845, fell on Thursday; and April 
96, 1832, also fell on Thursday. 


P. 8.—We know of no drug that {will produce ‘apy 
in the way described. 
R.—We know nothing concerning the party who 
advertized it. 
W. 'R.—R nail water will :ometimes remove 
treekles when lotions fail. 
& F.—January 8, 1826, came on Sunday ; January 8, 


1820, om Saturday. 
G. J. J.—Practise daily with tolerably heavy dumb- 
bells. 


A. J. L—If have hada fair public school educa- 
Grn fou weed net be pprehensive about passing an 
examination. P 
—We cannot advise the employment c.f dyes for 

uent application of castor foil and 
the daily use of a stiff 
desired: 





Fo 
BP 


‘brush, 
stoppage the growth 


F 
Fe 


=e 
: 


isa Spanish word, originall signifyin, 
to “a mountain ridge,” w’ hon i 
ce when viewed from a distance, not 
Sly bears 0 cirtking resumblance to a enw. 
L.—To make cement for an aquarium mix three 
, venetian red with one 


ae 
[ 


+ 


uently — the hands, Their causes are very 
Some cut or ———- they exude a sort "of 
, which applied to the skin is apt to preduce others 
ef the seme kind, 2. Your handwriting is both pretty 


F. R. B.—Try the subjoined recipe for making lemon 
jee-cream, Gn Tugrediecte for which are : one gallon of 
eream, two pounds of rolled loaf-scgar, and one tea- 
of oil:of lemon. Mix well, placé in the 
‘which must be surrounded with powdered ice 
salt), and agitate until the freezing is com- 
For vanilla cream use , beaten, and 
half tablespoonfuls of tincee of vanilla: 
always be well mixed 
to the cream, for by 
all be flavoured e. In 
ja hapetey with fruit, mix the juice of the fruit 
with the sugar before adding to the cream, which need 
The colour of the flavouring essence 
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copper, zinc, and woollen cloth of any size: soak the 
eleth in a solution of sal ammopiac, and then pile up 
following order : Copper, z!nc, cloth, 
The relative position of the copper and zinc 

must be observed throughout the whole 

commences with a copper disk 
aszinc one. These two extremi- 
known as the poles, zinc being the po:itive 
tive. The outer discs are con- 
the electric current 
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2. Get 
Soer town. a firm in 


L. Z.—Tantalus was a character noted in Grecian 
mytho! for the punishment he received in the lower 
world, Various reasons are assigned for his having to 
undergo the severe punishment meted out to him, the 
most common being that he di the divine 
counsels of Jupiter, which the litter communicated 
to him as secrets, In the lower world he was afflicted 
with an insatiable thirst, and bad to stand chin-deep in 
a lake, the waters of which receded whenever he 
attempted to drink of remy Luscicus clusters of fruit 

whenever 

he tried to reach them, his mind at the oh lame being 
a constant terror lest a huge rock, 
‘suspended above his bead and ever threatening to fall, 


should crush him. The punishment which fabled 
being is said to have undergone has supplied our 
‘Janguage with the very significant word “‘ ize.” 


J. G. M.—The first bicycle was used in Paris In 1863. 
Tt was ridden ~ i Frenc: man named Pierre Lallement, 
who afterwa: went to America, and is, we 
believe, still alive. The name bicycle was first applied 
to it in 1867, in Paris. cy a mae m had been 
called a ‘ pedal ee, an 1868, from the fact 
of its being given a ¢ on the rear wheel, it was 

| and brake velocipede.” The machine 
uced into America in 1865, and in 1863 made 
its first appearance in ee ay The general structure 
or character of the bicycle or “ velocipede” of those 
early years was simil+r to the modern machine, but it 
has been improved by i tion, and is now as near 
perfection as seems possible. There are single-wheeled 
machines or ‘‘ monocycles”’ in existence, but it is not 
‘at all likely that they will be generally used, unless this 
and t3 following generations develop into a race of 








W.—Not to our knowledge. 

M. T.—Treat the letter with silent contempt. 

L. F. T.—The New York Chamber of Commerce was 
instituted in 1783. 

C. L. D.—A cruset is a gol¢smith’s crucible or melting 
pot. 

P. B.—1. To give linen a fine, smooth, glossy appear- 
ance, add a little spermaceti (a piece as large as a nutmeg) 
to the starch when boiling, and haf a teaspooufnl of the 
finest table-salt. 2. Apply to any officer of th» railroad. 
8. The avérage pay is not more t £2 per week. 


OC. R.—A varnish for paintings is made as fo!lows :— 
Take six ounces of mastic, half an ounce of?gum turpen- 
tine, two drams of camphor, and nineteen ouic:-s of 
spirits of turpentine. Add first the camphor to the 
turpentine, and make the mixture in a water-bath. 
When the solution is effected, add the mastic and the 
spirits of turpentine near the end of the operation. 


W.S.—1, Handel, Beethoven; Haydn, Mozart, Auber, 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, Balfe, Mend: —all occupy the 
highest rapk as musical composers, but we cann 
who is acknowledged as possessed of the 
enfus. 2, It looks to us like a trade-mark. 8. Your 
andwriting ‘s fair, but it may be greatly improved by 
daily practice. Try to make it less stiff and cramped. 


BESIDE THE SEA. 


The lights were shining down the bay, 
The shadows cons along the sands, 
The silent town d us lay - 
With darkened eyes and folded hands. 


Far out nd the harbour bar . 
The slender light-tower’s sleepless eye 

Gleamed like a brilliant diamond star 
On the dim border of the sky. 


The ocean lifted into sight 
A full-orbed moon, and like a spell 
O’er the dusk bosom of the night, 

A glowing mantle softly fell. 
Hand linked in hand, we the shore, 
Our too full for or speech ; 

We heard the distant breakers’ roar 
Chime with the murmur of the beach. 


That like some fierce, dread warning seemed, 


This like a benediction fell, 
That like some horror partly dreamed, 
This like the music in a shell. 


“For ever mine!” my heart’s mad prayer 
Throbbed into words—a — ame, 
“For ever thine!” across the air 


A light-winged whisper soothing came, 


Oh, life, how sweet! Ob, earth, how bright ! 
That whisper breathed of Heaven to me, 

And shrined for aye that glorious night 
When we two walked beside the sea, 


The days have rounded into years— 
Tame, uneventful years to me. 

I smile at youth’s wild hopes and fears, 
And walk no more beside the sea. 


And she, a wife and mother now,’ 
Would scarcely deign to think of me, 
Or e’en recall that whispered vow 
And glorious night beside the sea. 
W. 8. A. 


T. C.—To kill vermin, take one ounce of cocculus 
indicus and eteep it in one gallon of water, wet the 
cattle or other animals thoroughly with the liquid, and 
the pests will scon disappear. It may also ba success- 
fully used to kill vermin on try, birds, ete., by dip- 
ping them into it, keeping their heads out, and seaking 
we 


P. M.—1. A + is a universal complainer ; one 
who is ——— on the dark side of es. "2. Mr. 
James G. Blaine was on Jan, 31, 1830, in the Union 
Township, Washington County, Pennsylvania, 0.S. He 
began his career as Professor of Mathematics in the 
Western Military Institute at Blue Licks Springs, Ken- 
tucky, but in a few years removed to Maine, and became 
connected with the press, first in Portland and 
then in Augusta, where he has ever since resided. 


M. E. B.—In a case of paralysis, the first purpose 
should be to arouse the Nnetons of the Ms yzed 
limb ; and this may be effected by the 
stimulating baths, moderate friction upon the surface 
of the skin, regular exercise, if possible, and the use of 
elec‘ricity. 8 medicines may also be employed to 
stimulate the nerves and excite muscular contraction 
in the paralyzed e are us remedies 
which may be employed with success, provided they be 
prescribed by those professionally qualified to 
administer them. The appetite should be encouraged 
with a view of keeping up the strength of the patient, 
and for this purpose gentle tonics are recommended. 
While the diet should be nutritious, it should not be 
over-stimulating. Any excess to be carefully 
avoided. Constipation should be guarded agatnst, and 
attention the condition of the kidneys. A 


iy use of 


pai 
physician of skill and experience would undoubtedly be 
of great service to you. 








M.—The name is notjin the directory. 
R. C.—Yes, if he is your legal guardian, 


C. T. N.—1. We advise you to defer your marr} 
for awhile. When your lovershall be able to provides 
good a home as you now have, your mother may with. 
draw her objections. 2. “‘ Victoria queen by the race 
of God” is the translation of the sentence quoted, 


8. D. C.—1. Coke is coal deprived of its bi 
sulphur, or other extraneous or volatile matter fire, 
It is sold by the coal-gas companies for fuel. 2, LE 
Lawrence River is navigable for ships of the line t 
Quebec, and for vessels of 600 tons to Montreal, 3 4 
navigable passage through the whole length of the Red 
River's ‘‘ great raft" was opened in November, 1873, 

W. R.—1. The present King offWurtemburg is 
Year of birth, 1828 ; date of- accession, June 26, 1c 
The Prinee of Wurtemburg married the Princess 
England, daughter of aw ¢ Ill., May 17 
elector assumed the title of king on Dec, io, 1806, and 
was laim’d on Jan. 1, 1806. 3. In the old Gorma 
em electors were princes who had thy right 
of elec the emperor. 4. We would advise: you to 
consult a lawyer on the subject of your query. A very 
nice legal point is involved in the case as you state it, 


C. L. M.—The largest and tallest trees 
fornia. The largest tree of the State is 
gigantea, which grows to be thirty ‘feet 
thick. ‘The sugar-pine, the red-Ar, foe, yellowets 
thic  sugar-pine, the -fir, the 
the arbor-vite reach a diameter of ten feet, 
sometimes grow to be three hundred feet 
mammoth is said to have attained the 
four hundred feet, and to have been 
a hy oe ae te Ate Mnglast hen a 

u upon \ 
become a free trade country, only twenty-four 
being c with import duties, the chief 
tobaceo, ts, tea, and wine. Formerly, the 
subject to daty numbered nearly a thousand. No 
tective duties are now levied on 
customs dut 
revenue. 

G. T. P.—1. We do net undertake to give opinions 
the solvency of any business firm, 2%. Pure cane 


boiled in a solution of caustic potassa 
but if starch be sen the liguld tare 
with 
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A filteredSsolu of -three 
sugar in one ounce of water, mix: 


moist sugar has been 
waste Tease (ectation Ot gigceroe) o 
man s; but this fraud may 
inferior sweetness, and by its dirty appearance. 
Cc. R. D.—1. Patagonia is at the extreme E 
Fem the Rio Negro to the Strait of Magellan. I 
om the Rio e ) 
bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean; on thi 
north by the A tine ublic (La Plata), from which 
it is se ted by the Rio N ; on the west by the 
Pacific and on the south by the Strait of ny 
which separates the matnland from Terra del Fuego 
rainy lg 
miles. ndes are 
south from Chili throughout Pat-gonfa, grimly 
declining: in height as they approach the 
Magellan, where they are not more than from 8,000 & 
4,000 feet in eleva’ (which is here the limit o 
snow). The country comprises two 
ons, differiog in surface and climate, the one lying 
on the west side of the Andes, the other on the east, 
and called respectively Hast and West Pa The 
latter is in direct contrast to the East co . Ibis 
wholly a mountain region, and the climate so 
able as to render it almost uninhabitable. East 
gonia is a succession of horizontal plains, called pampss 
which rise to higher and higher levels. The is 
very cold in winter, and hot in summer, the transition 
from the extremes of tempe:ature being 
rapid. Vegetation is very rare, but fish abound on the 
coasts. 
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